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Althouqh Fairy Tales ate sometimes 
amusingv tiiey, nevertbaless, U must be 
eonibssed, are of little Bse, and even do 
miscbief, by boldiu^ forth what is Dot 
trne, and thus misleading the reader ; we 
have, therefore, made here a eoUeetion 
of real oeeurrepces, and of ^ru^ accounts 
of some of the most remarkably works of 
nature and art, which will astonish and 
entertain our readers, at least as mneb, 
we would hope, as the stories they have 
been in the habit of perusing ; with this 
farther adrantage, that as our book eon* 
tains only what is ^strictly true, and 
vouched to be so by the best authority, 
those who read, will obtain instruction 
as well as amusement 
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No. I. 

A remarkable Siory of a GeHtleman walking 
in his sleep; (is related bt/ a Foreigner. 

Paying a visit to a friend in the country, 
I met there an Italian gentleman called Agos- 
tine Fosari, who was, it seems, a night-walker, 
or a person, who whilst asleep, does all the 
actions of one awake. He did not seem to ex- 
ceed the age of thirty, was lean, black, and of 
an extremely melancholy complexion ; had a 
f^edate understanding, great penetration, and a 
rapacity for the most difficult sciences; hi» 
extraordinary fits used generally to seize him in 
the wane of the moon, but with greater violence 
in the autumn and winter^ than in spring and 
summer. I had a strong curiosity to be an eye 
witness of what was told me, a4?d had prevailed 
upon his servant to give me notice, when hi« 
master was likely, to renew his ramblef. Qa* 
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night, about the end of September, after supper, 
the company amused themselves vvitb little 
plays, and Mr. Fosari niade one among the 
rest. He afterwards retired,, and went to 
bed about eleven o'cIock>; his servant caihe 
soon after, and told me, that his master would 
that night have a walking fit, and desired me, 
if I pleased, to come and observe him. I wen^ 
to his bedrside with a light ip my hand^ and 
saw him lying upon his back, with his eyes 
open, but fixed, which was a sure sign, it 
seems, of his approaching disorder. I took 
him by the Itands, and found them very cold ; 
1 felt his pulse, ami found it so slow, that his 
blood seemed to have no circulation. At, or 
about' midnight, Mr. Fosari drew the curtains 
briskly, rpse, and dressed himself well enough. 
I approached ,him with the candle at his very 
nose, and found him insensible to the light, with 
his eyes still wide open and immoveable. Be- 
fore he put on his hat, he took his belt, out of 
which the sword had been removed for fear of 
accidents, for some of these night-walkers,, 
will deat their blows like madmen without any 
rcscffvo. T^ius equipped, Mr. Fesari walked 
backwards and forwards in his chamber several 
times ; he came to the fire-side, sat dpwn in an 
rlbo\y chair, and went some little time after- 
into a closet, where \yas bis travelling trunk, 
and put the key in bis.pockqt, whence he drew 
a letter, and put it over the chimney. ^ He went 
to the chamber-door, opened it, and proceede4 
2uvvu stairs. When he came to the bottoiq, 
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one of |j)e persoDi^ with me g^ettJAg % great fall,- 
Mr. Fosari seemed fri^ened at the noise, and 
mended bis pace. The servant bade us walk 
sofUy, and not to speak, because when any 
noise was made near him, knd intermixed with 
his dreams, he became furions, and ran with 
tbe^eatest Violence, as if pursued. He crossed 
the whole oonrt, . Wlndi was very spacions, 
and proceeded directly to the stable, (being all 
this time fast asleep ;) he went in, stroked and 
earessed his horse, bridled him, and was going 
to saddle him, ^nt not finding the si^ddle in its 
nsoal place, he seemed yery uneasy, like a man 
disappointed ; he mounted his horse, however, 
iwd galloped' to the house do^r, which was 
ahnt He dismounted, and taking up a cab- 
bage-stalk, knocked furioosly against the door ; 
after a great deal of labour lost, he remountfd 
his horse, (still fast asleep,) guided him to the 
l^nd, which, was at the other end of the court, 
let him drink, went altefwards and tied him 
to his manger, and then returned to the house 
with great agility. At the noise some servants 
, made in the kitchen, he was very attentive, 
eame near the door, and ck^ped his ear close 
to the key-hole; bat passing a!^ on a sudden 
to the othtff «ide, be entered. ^ low parlour, 
where was a billiard table, he walked back- 
ward)^ and forwards, and used the same pos- 
tures as if he had been actually playing. At 
lltet after two hours exercise, he returned up 
stairs to his chamber, and threw himself in his 
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olotlics upon the bed, where we found hin 
-next raorniog at nine, in tlie same posture we 
hod left him. For, upon these ocoa^iona, he 
always slept eight or ten hours together. Hi« 
serv&nt told me there were but two ways to 
recover him out of these hts, one was to tiokle 
Iiim strongly upon the soles of hia feet; the 
other, to sound a horn or .trumpet at his ears. 

We have no reason to' iwy that this perscm 
had any other cause for bis restlessness thaa a 
melancholy disposition ; but the fact is un- 
doubted, that an industrious man, whose con- 
duct is free from' blame, and who perforna with 
cheerfulness the duties of that station i a which 
Providence has placed him, will seldom find his 
.sleep interrupted by uneasy .dreams, but niU 
always rise from a refreshing steep, strengthened 
for the occupations of the day. 
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Historicai Account of the erection of the 
' • Edy$tone-*Li^ht'house, 

Light-houses are built with the intention of 
preventing the accidents to which seamen are 
liable when approaching a dangerous shore. — 
Without them, the vessel which has arrived 
after a long voyage within^ sight of her des- 
tination, might be 4^h^<^ ^ pieces on the 
rocks, or run aground on banks of sand, called 
shoafs. Humanity, therefore, has long adopted . 
this method of preserving ships and their crews, 
and the foUowmg description of the Edystone 
light-house, will show,' that the construction of 
them has, within the last hundred years, been car- 
ried to perfection. They either mark the entrance 
of a harbour, the position of a bed of rocks which 
it is necessary to guard against; or else tlieir 
bearing, that is the direction ii^ which they b>, 
will direct the pilot what course he is to steer. 
Their forn^ is rouqd, they are built in the 
strongest manner, the stones being fastened to- 
gether, rtdt only vvith mortar, but il^ clamps 
of iron, so AS to resist the most dreadful st^rm^, 
and eveta the force df the waves, which fre- 
quently wash completely oVei* t^eih.^ln the 
upper story the lantern or lighted chamber is 
situated, and the windpws^ which look geawar^, 
affe secured by an Iron frame ; the light is given 
out from several latnps bf the largest size, an^ 
its brightness is increased by being reflected from 
plates of polished metal, in very foggy weather. 
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ihk ligh^ appearing 9jt a disUnce odIv u ^'' 
bright point, though actually furmsbea from 
several laoi^^ has been tmstaken fo^ a star, 
and revolving Hgkts have been adopted in some 
places, ^ a remedy (or the evil. In these, by 
means of machinery, a dark shade passes before 
the liglit, at stated times, ica^using it tg^ be hid 
from si^t ^very other minute; and the regu- 
iarity of t^is appearance and disappearance, 
Enables the seamen to make thQ> distinction. 

Qft the East and South pf England, the navi- 
gation is very difficult, f^om vast banks of sand 
whidi render the water oTunequ^ depths ; they 
are obliged, therefore, to mark the most dan- 
gerous by footing lights, the sandy foundation 
not allowing a li^t-house to be erec^d. These 
floating lights are large ships fastened in their 
places by strong anchors and iron chains, the 
crews of which are directed to han^g out from 
the mas^ lanterns, whose number, together 
with the shape of their lights acquaiiits the sea- 
man with his situation. 

As light-houses i^e built to lessen the dangers 
of seamen, no matter tp what nation they may 
belong, they are never consfdered, even by 
^untries ^t war with each other as an objept 
of hostility ; every attack upon them would be 
justly thought a great cruelty to those who 
must perish if Aepfxsti of their sea-marks; 
but how much more cruel to mjsletfd the sailor 
by false lights, as some have been known to do. 
^t us hopif^. that an act, of which ev^n the 
•tiercest enemies bsLve act accuse^ ei^^li others it 
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ho longer a reproach to our o^vn country. — 
The tituc was, we are aware, when the 
inhabitatits of certain parts of our coast persuadeii 
themselves, that it was not sinful to set up false 
lights in stormy weather, in order to deceive the^ 
mariner, ^nd drnw his vessel on the rocks; and 
they have been Icnown, not only to conceal for. 
their own use whatever parts of the wreck the 
waves had driven ashore, but also to. plunder the 
almost expiring survivors, whose life Providence 
had spared. Could such people hope for mercy 
who denied it*to the unfortunate? or coijld they 
think to escape in another world, the awful pu- 
nishments for murder and robbejy ? We will 
trust, however, that such a practice po longer 
exists, and that, as wretches cannot now be 
found to commit an enormity so great, the inha* 
bitants of the same coast will show their desire 
to make amends for the guilt of theiMathers, by 
an encreased anxiety to afford relief and assist- 
ance, whenever circumstances shall reader it 
necessary. 

The Edystone Rocks are supposedto have got 
this name, from the great variety of contrary 
eddies of the tide or current amongst them, both 
upon the tide of flood, and the tide of eb^ 
They are situated nearly JS. S, W. from the 
middle of Plymouth Sound, off the coast of 
Devonshire, in the south of England^ and tbe 
/distance, as nearly as can be collected, is twelve 
and a half miles. As these rocks are entirely 
separate from the land, lying nearly in tli^ 
tlirection of vessels coasting up and dov^** *^*'* 
uhaunel, they must, before a lig)it-hoi 
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bu3t •n ttcra, iiave been very danger^', and 
often fatal to ships under such circum^tanoe^ ; 
and mahj ru?h merchantmen, and other vessels, 
haVe, in former times, been actually lost i^pon 
them. The many fetal accidents which so fre- 
qtteiitly bapponed, made it a thing ve;ry desirable 
to have a light-house built ihereon, but for many 
years, no person, fit to construct it, appeared. 
At Ungth, however, we learn, that in the year 
1696, Mr. Henry Winstanley, of Littl^bury, in 
the county of Essex, gent, was not only hardy 
enoigh to undertake ?t, but was furnished with 
the necessary powers to put it in execution. 
This gelitloman had distinguished v himself in a 
certain branch 6f mechanics, the tendency of 
which is to raise wonder and surprise. He had 
at his house at Littlebury, a set of contrivances, 
«ueh as' the following : — being taken into one 
particular room of his house, and there observing 
an old slipper carelessly lying on the middle of 
the floor, if, as was natural, you gave it a kick 
with yoiir foot, up started a figure before you : 
if you sat down in a certain chair, a couple of 
arms would immediately clasp you in,' so as to 
render it impossible to disentangle yourself till 
-your attendant set VQU at liberty ; and if you sat 
4owh jn a certain arbour by the side of a canal, 
you were forthwith sent out afloat to the middle 
•f the canal, from whence it was impossible for 
you to escap« till the manager returned you to 
your former p|ace. The light-House Mr. Win- 
stanley built was begun in the year 16^6 and 
w^as more than four years in building ; " Not/' 
•ays the arofaiteat, " fpr the greatness of the 



^orlli tttt ft>f the diflicftrtty md ^g^t iri g^iihf 
ba<}k wards and forwards to tife place." 

The diffiouHies were many, and the danger^ 
not le^> <bf' the*6 rocks lying tweive miles^om 
the land, are surrounded hy a deep «nd trovbled* 
ocean, which hovers the greater part of tbem,» 
amd whenever it blows hard, rolls over them* 
with resistless luryj, h^nce it is impossible to 
bi'iiig a boat close toMbem, or to land on theaf 
except in perfectly oalm weather. At "length, in 
the third y«ar, aH the work wfis raised, which,' 
to the weaUiericook at top, was eighty feet in 
heighti Being all finished, with the lantern, and 
all the rooms that wer^in it, they ventu^red tiy 
lodge 4here soon after midsummer, for the greater 
dispatch of the work. But the first night/ the 
Vi^eather became bad, and continued stormy so 
long, that it was eleven days before any boats! 
oould <»dme near them again^ and, ttot being ac^; 
quainted with tbe height of the sea rising, they 
were aFmost all the time drenched with wet, and- 
their provisions in as bad a condition, though' 
they worked night and day to make shelter for' 
themselves. In^ this storm, they lost some of ^ir 
ipaterials, although they did what they oould to* 
gave tbeth ; but the boat then returning, they all 
left the house to be refreshed on shore, aiid as 
sootf as the weather permitted, they returned 
again and finished ail, and put up the light'oa 
the^ 14th of Nov. 1698 ; which being so late in 
the year, it was not, till within three days of 
Christmas, that they had relief to get on -shore 
again, and then they wei^ iilnlost at the last 
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fNLKttmty for w«pt oC promions ; but by good 
proyidence, two boate came with proviBions* aad 
with the faoiily tbat was to take care of the light. 
. The fourth year, finding, in the winter, the 
effects the sea h«d Upon the hmme, the waves 
r(rfjing over the. lantern at times, although more 
than sixty feet high ; Mr. Winstanley, early ia 
the ^ring, surrounded the building wiUi a new 
work; of four feet thickness, from the founda* 
ti#n, making all solid, nearly twenty feet hieh ; - 
a^d taking down the upper part of the first 
building, and enlarging every part in its pro- 
portion, he riused it rorty feet higher than it was 
at first; and yet the sea, in time of storms, fiew 
ia appearance 100 feet above the weathcar^ 
eoiQk ; and at times covered half the side of the 
house and the lantern, as if they were under 
water. On the finishing of ^is building, it was 
generally sBii, that in the time of bard weatlier, 
such was the height of the seas^ that it vras very 
possible for a six-oared boat to be lifted up upon 
1^ wav^ and driven through the open gallery /of 
the- light-house. In November L703, the fabrio 
wanted some repairs, and Mr. Winstanley went 
down to PIymouth»^to superintend the perform- 
aa^e of them. The opinion of the common 
people was, that the building would not be of 
long'darationt. Mr. Winstanley, however, held 
difi'ererit sentiments. Beiqg amongst his friends 
pr«evious to his going off with his workmen, 
<m account of' these reparations, the danger, 
wais _mentione4 to him i and it was said, that 
oi^e .day or other the light^ouM: would certainly 
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ovcrsef.i To this jie rcptied, '*He was so vvell 
assured of the strength of his light-bouse, that 
he should only wish to be ther^ in the greatest 
storm that ever blew under' the face of the 
heavens, that he might see what effect it would 
have upon the building/'. In this wish he was 
too soon gratified ; for while he was thene 
with his workmen and light-keepers^ that dread- 
ful storm began^ which raged the most violently 
upon the night of the 26Ui November, 1703 ; 
and of all the accounts of the kind wbich 
history furnishes us with, we have none that 
has exceeded this in Great Britain, or was 
mofe injurious or extensive in its devastation 

. The neit mof ning when the storm was abated, 
nothing of the light-house was tol^e seen, it 
having been totally swept away by the wavei 
of the sea. The fate of Mr. VVjnstanley affords 
us a striking lesson agains^ presumption, and 
too vain a reliance upon our own exertions. 
The light house had not been long down, w hen 
the Winohelsea, a home-ward bound Virginia- 
man, was split upon the rode where that 
building stood, and most of her men were 
drowned. The great utility of Mr. Winstan- 
iey*s light-house, had been sufficiently evident 
to those, for vvhose use it was erected ; and the 
loss of a large merchant vessel, coming from 
America, proved a powierful spur to such ao 
w^ere interested, to exert themselves in its rcsfo- 

- ration. The undertaker was a Captain Lovell, 
or Lovett, who took it for the term of ninelS- 
riine years, coinmencing from the day that j 
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Uj9;ht should be exhibited. To enable him to 
fuliil his undertaking, Captain Lovett engaged 
Mr. JohnKudyerd, to be his engineer or archi- 
tect. The building was begun in July, 1 706,- and 
a light was up in it the 28th July, 1708, and it 
was completely finiiiihed in 1 709. The quantity 
of materials expended in the construction, was 
^00 tons of stone, and 1200 tons of timber, 
80 tons of iron, and 35 toi^s of lead : of trcr 
nails, screws, and rack-bolts 2,500 each. — 
Louis the Hth*, being at war with England 
during the fcuilding df this light-house, a Fiencb 
privateer made prisoners . of the men at work 
lipon it, and carried them, together with their 
tools to France ; and the Captain was in expec- 
tation of a reward for the atchievement, Whlfe 
the captives lay in prison, the transaction reached 
the ears of that nnorfar^h. He immediately 
ordered thein to be released^ and the captors lo 
be pqt in their place ; declaring that though he 
was at war with England, he was not at war 
with m'ankind ; be therefore directed the men 
to be sent back ^ their work with presents ; 
observing, that the Edystone ligfat«house was so ' 
situated, as to be of equal service to all nations 
having occasion to navigate the channel that 
divides France from England. 

The destruction of this light-house so6n after 
took place. Or^ the 2d December, 1755, the light- 
keeper then upon watch, about two o'clock in the 
.itidif^aing, went into the lantern as u^d, to snuff 
the candles ; he found the whole in a stnoke ; 
and upon opening the door of the lantern^ Into 



the rliiled gallery whieh fiurroufided it, a flaM« 
iiistaatly burst Irpin the in»ide of the upper 
part; he iiamediately endeavpured taajarm hm 
companions ; but they l^eingin bed, and asleep, 
were^not so rfpady in co^uog to his assistance w^ 
the occasion required. As there were always 
dome leather buckets jcept in the bouse» and a tub 
of water i|) the Jai^tern, he attempted to extin- 
guish the fire by throwing water frpm the gallery 
upon t)ic outside eover of lead. By ihi|i time 
ills companions arriving, ha encouraged theip to 
fetch np water wi^ the buckets from the sea ; 
but the height of the^ place added to the conr 
ste^ation ^bicb attended suph an unexpected 
event, rendered their efforts fruitless. The 
.flames gathered , strength pyery moment; the 
poor man with every exertion, having the water 
to throw four yards higher than himself, found 
himself unable to stop the progress of the con* 
flagration, and was oblige4 to desist. Ajs ba 
was looking upward, with the utmost attention 
to see the effect of the water thrown, a positioq 
which occasions the mouth naturally to be a little 
open, a quantity of lead dissolved by ,tbe beat of 
the 0ames, sudidenly rushed like a torreat from 
the roof, and fell upon his head, face aad shoui- 
«ders, and burnt him in a dreadful manner ; from 
thi? moment he bad a violent, inward sensation, 
and imaginied that a quantity of the lead ha4 , 
passed his throat, and got intib his stomach, 
IT&der this violence of pain and anxiety, as every 
attempt had proved ineffectual, and Uie rage of 
the femes was enereasing, it is not to b" 
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^rondered that tlie tettoi' and dismay dfthethr^e 
tiieniikcreiUediii proportion, so t^attfaey all found 
Ibeiti^lVed inthmdatod, and ^ad to make their 
retreat f^ofti the* iaIiAediate soene ofhorror, into 
on6 of the rooms betow. They therefore des- 
cended as ' the fire approached, with no other 
prospect thkifi^ securing their immediate safety, 
ahd sdiUieety any hopes of being saved from des- 
truction. In times of <h*fficulty or danger, a 
^eflfdy coolness cannot be too strongly recom- 
mentied ; even thou^ it should appear siotvness, 
it ititl'''n6t do so much haVm as'Uie mTstakes 
WhittH' confusion always caiises; besides, ih6 
remedies' 'to 'such cases, can never be so wcif 
applied^ since the hurry and s^taiion of minfi 
are always fbuiid to pi'evenrt one's thinking of 
the best means Of escape or iiifety. How soon 
the ffames were seen on the shore is unbertain ; 
but early in the morning they were perceived 

- by some of tbe Oawsand fishermen; and intel- 
ligence thereof given to Mr. Edwards, of 

* Raifre, iH that neig^boorhodd, a, gentietnari of 
some fortune, and more humanity, who imme- 
dfateTy sent out a fisbin^-boat and men to ^e 
relief of thfe distressed objects in the Itght-bousi*^ 
The boat and men got tMAer aboat' ten d'cfock^ 
after the' fire had been burning ' ji^boot eight 
hours ^ in which time, the three light- keepfers 
were not only* driven fron* all the rootns and 
^e ^tair-oase, but, to avoid the falling offthe 
timber and red-hot bolts, Ac. upou them, they 
were found sittiiig in the hole or cave oq^the 
^ast side of the rock, unAer the iron ladder 
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ftkM^stiiH^&fStatie of ttupefaetioiE; itbt'mg^wn 
low wfttep: /With miioh difiiettiij Ifaey vv«re 
^(en^«ff^i.iNliea findiag it impossibly to do «iYy 
fuller service, they, luistensd to Plynkrath. < Ni^ 
ectoneri WMe tbcy set oa ahore, than ooeiof^ ^ 
«M& Fttfk ftway, aod was never afterwards 
hemtdMi »This.(aroiiiB8taaoe, though it-n^t 
lead t<ii .^i^picioiia jonfiivoiiraUe to ike man, 
Mr. Sneaton ia of ij^mon, ought not to' w«igii 
Any thing againpt mm, as he suppoiei H f» 
ihave arisen fro^^^^nic, wfaiehrsoaiatihiietseizDft 
weak miitdi^ and^ prevents their acting «gree^ 
nbly to the dictates (fright reason. It was itot 
long before the dreadful news arrived' st \Hy^ 
moi^fc. , Alderman. Toloher and his son imme- 
<[iat«ly vi^t to sea, but fonad it itnpostitble to 
4o any thing With effect. Admiral West also, 
^ho then lay m , Plymouth Sound, sent a sloop 
prop^ly ar0ied, with a boal, andiin engine 
i^cfin, wbicb dso carried oat Mr. Jessop, 
the; surveyor. This vessel arrisred es^iy in the 
day. Many Attempts were made to play the 
engiBie,, but the agitation of the se» prevevted 
it vpm being employed Wkhf suecess. On ^e 
sueeeiedi^gi days the lire- still oontimied^ and 
about th^ 7th the destruction of tb<* >i^oIe wa^ 
completed^ The man who has been mentidned 
alr^)^ was named Henry HbU; of 8tonebous6 
near Plymouth ; and ihou§^ aged 94^ years, 
being of ^ good constitution, was ren^rkably 
active, considering his time of life. He inva- 
riably told the Surgeon who attended him> (Dr. 
Spry, of Plympi^tb,) that if he would do any 
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UHBg effectual to bift focofvery he qn&d^i r«Uttive 
hk stomaeb from the lead^ (which he was sum 
was i^ithin him; and tht8 he noi^enlyitold Df4 
Sifiry, but all those ^hout him, thoagk 4b iI 
vtry .hoarse Toioe> and thespie aMKtrtioo he 
lii^e to. Mr. Jessop. - Thoireaii^' of Idle aster- 
iion seemed, however, uneredible 4o D9. i^^^» 
whot tMd '. 9oareely ^ su|ipote- it jMdBfiifale' for 
tUy > humsD ^ being . to. ejust ^ after, nioeiviti^ 
aieited Jea4 iato the stomacher rnueh: lest tiat 
he should afterwards be able to bear towing 
through the. eea from the rook^ andalso the 
jGitigtte aad .inoonveoience - from the length of 
.tilne he waA getting on shore before ai^ reme* 
jdi«s could he a{^lied. The man, howevei\ 
iUd not show any symptoms of being mnch 
worse oc better until tins sixth day after the 
AOoident> when he was thought to mend : he 
voonstantiy' took Jus madiein«s, mid swallon^ 
many things both liquid and solid, till the tench 
Of eleventh day; afrer which he suddenly grew 
^orse ; and, on the twelfrht being aeized i/riUi 
eojlfi sweats a&d jpasms, he soon- afler^ expiredi 
His body was opened by Dr. %ry, and m the 
$tomaoh was foimd a solid piece of lead of i( 
flat oval form, which weighed sevon ouiicek fivci 
draehms; so extraordinary a cireumstanoe ap- 
pearing to deserve the noitee of th^ pfailoso- 
diioal wQrld, an account of it was sent to the 
Koyal Society,* and printed in their transae-' 
lions. .The, lijg^ht-hduse being thus demolished, 
theprjQprietors immediately turned their thoughts 
k> the rebuilding of it ; and Mr. Sn^eaton, a^ 
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^ngme<^r of great abflHy watf'the p<»r«on fixed, 
upon : in con^quence, he arrivea in London 
the 23d of Febroary 1756, and had fm inter- 
view the next day with the principal proprietor. 
The mode of rebuilding then became the subject 
of their deliberations, which at length ended 
in u determination to rebuild it with stone; 
On the 5th of April, Mr. Smeaton first set hi^ 
foot on the Edystone rock. He immediately 
began to take his measures for proceeding on- 
the work, mftde all the* necessary inqmries on 
the spot, and in the neighbourhood, and con- 
sidered the nature and quality of* «the stone 
proper to'be useft, and from whence it might 
be obtained at the best and ch^est rates. 
He visited the quarries at Bere Xi Devonshire, 
and tl^e Isle of Portland ; and from the latter 
of these places, he at length determined to 
be supplied with hisr materials. He acfeofdingty 
prepared his models and -designs, whid^ were 
approved by his employers, and directed to 
be exhibited to the Jjords of the Admiralty, 
and the Masters of the Trinity- Hous*. He 
arrived at Plymouth, the 23d of July, 1756, 
and immediately began his operations, having 
appointed his assistants, hired his men. settled 
their wages, and drawn up rules for their 
conduct. He also hired a piece of ground for 
a work-yard. On the 3d of August, they 
went off to the rock, and- continued to work* 
as l6ng as the weather would permit. The 
next winter. Mr. Smeaton determibed to con- 
tinue at Plymouth, to go through * a course 
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#f etperioiefits^ on oeraeats. On tbe dd of Jane, 
17^S, the worlds n-ere resumed, and on the 
1)^ the 'first stone vras fixed. Fron this 
time the Imilding proceeded wiUi regularity 
•ad dispalob, and yviifk no other iaterruptiora 
than what might he expected from the nature 
of the work, until tfao Sth of .October, 1759, 
wheB,/afier innumerable difficulties and dangers, 
a happy period was put to die undertakings 
a;vithottt the loss of life or limb to any one 
concerned in it» or accident by which the 
work could be said to be materiiuly retarded. 
Indeed, there are few undertakings so difficull 
^at success is net in our own power. When 
a reasonable auui ^ calculated die means he 
can employ, and endeavoured to provide for 
the diffiouUiea he is likely to meet with, it is 
tni^ he cannot always accomplish his objectt 
bat he will deserve and obtain the praise of 
industry and perseverance. It now remained ^ 
only to wait for a storm to try the durability 
of the building. The hard weather of 1759^ 
1760, and lj761, appeared to make no impres* 
sion. The year 1 762 was ushered in by a tempest 
of the greatest violence, the cage of which was 
80 great, that one of those \4'ho had been used 
to foretell its downfall, was heard to say, " If 
tjie Edysione light-house be now standing, it 
will stand to, the day of Judgment.;" and ia 
reality, from this tinie> any doubt of its strength 
aiid solidity, has been so entirely out of men's 
minds^ that whatever storms have happened 
{^ac?^ no, inquiry has ever .been made cbncprniog 
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H. So «oiifictettt was a rery intelligent friend 
«f Mr. Skneaton's, of its^ durability, that he 
i^ote to bim» that he might for ever rid him- 
self of any uneasy bought ^f the house, as to 
Its danger from wind or sea. The light^use 
is ieittended by three men, who receive £2i5. 
m year eaeh, with an occasional absence in 
sumer. Fbrroerly there were only two, who 
watched by turns every four hours ; but one 
A>eing taken ill and dying, the neeessitv of an 
pddttionariian^ became apparent After tiie 
d'^aith of his eompanion, tae living man found 
JmaBelf iff an awkward ntuatton. Being ap^ 
^ebenstve, if he tumbled the dead body into 
1(16 aea; wihich* was the only way ia his power, 
to dispose of it» he nright be charged with 
murder, ha was ifidaced for some time to let 
the dead body lie, in hopes that the boat mifht 
be dble to land, and relieve him from ttie 
distress he was ja. By degrees the body be- 
oame so ofensive^ that it was not in his power 
to g^ quit of it withoat helpi; for it was near a 
month before thie attending boat could effect a 
landing : and it was not without the greatest 
difficulty diat it could be done even when they 
did land. To such a degree was the whole 
building fi^ed wjt|i the steoich of the corpse, 
that it was all they could do to get the dead 
body disposed of, and thrown into the sea, 
and it was some time before the rooms could 
be freed fronif the noisome stench that was 
left. It is said, that while two light-keepers 
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only ^rtere employed, they forbore once, on some 
disgtist, \o speak to eaoh other. A. person 
obseryipg to one of theiDr )iow happy they might 
live, in their state of retirement/ " Yea,", says- 
the oian, " very pctmfortaUe, if wa could hare 
the use of our tongues; but it is now a fuU 
month since my partner and I baye ^keil',to, 
each other." To fhese anecdotes v«e shall add 
one more, and.Wndude. A shoemabsr wa» 
going ouf; to the light-house^ in. order, to be; 
li^t-keeper. . On their w#y, the boatman said, 
to him, " {low happens it, ' firiend Jacob, thi^^ 
yot^ should chpose to go out to be a light-keeper 
wjien you c|tn jOfi shore, (as I am told,) earn' 
ha]f-a-cro\yi)L aind three ishiUings'aday.in. mak-: 
ing leathern hos^ (leathern pipes so called,): 
whereas the lightrkeeper's saliu*y, is bat £2^, a 
year, whiqh is scarcely tea shiiGnjgs a week," 
'' I go tp .be,u, li^.t>l(eeper/' said i the iiboe*' 
maker, " because I dpn't like tcoafinem^nt/! — » 
After this, unawer had. produped its share' of i 
merrin[iei|t,.h^ at, last explained JumseH#. that h^c 
did not like tp be confined to work, not repol-: 
ieotingt that in the Edystone light-house it was. 
impossible for hini to Jeave theXuildiog, aiid he> 
i^ight stf ictly be said to be in ^ prison.. . . 
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No. Ill 



^n account of the Cavern cf Dunmore Park, 
* neat Kilkenny in Irelcoid, 5y a person whQ 
. visited it. ^-^ 

The Cave of Danniore is situated on a fine 
plain, rising, indeed, here afnd there into smalt 
hills* The country all round aboirnds with 
Hmestone, and quarries of beautiful black mar- 
ble, vi^riegated with white shelte. Different 
from the caverns of Derbyshire in Elngland, 
this cave descends^perpendioukiHy thirty yards, 
from tiie top of a small hill, through an open- 
ing forty yards wide. The sides of this pit are 
limestone rock, in the chinlcs of which, a variety 
of shrubs and trees are found growing ; the 
curioufl visiter must descend with great caution. 
, lit this descent he is amcised with flights of 
wild pigeons and jackdaws from the cave be- 
low. 'When he reaches the bottom, he sees^oue 
side of the pit supported by a natural arch of 
work» above twenty^ five yards wide, under which 
he goes hori2pntally, and sees two under-ground 
openings to the right and left. If he turns to 
the right, he makes his way over rocks and 
stones, coated with petrifactions or spar, in the 
most whimsical shiipes, and formed from the 
dropping roof, just as the dripping of a caudle 
vroukl cover a pebble. -These kiK^s take a 
fine polish, are transparent, and ?ariegated 
with evcey shade of colouring. The Earh of 
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Wandesford, (the Miirquiss of Ormo&d's an- 
c'estor,) had one of them sawo into i slab, 
and it is as beautiful as a Moco Stone. Am the 
earth all round is marie, and the rook lime- 
stooe, it is probable that the icicle figures 
hanging from the roof, and the khohs ou the 
floor of the cavern, are thus formed: — The 
rains that fall on the hill over this eaveru, 
oozing through the marly earth, and tbe lime- 
stone rook whidi forms tiie roof'of t^ cave, im« 
bibe or dissolve some fine particJea of liiae iii 
their descent; and aathis mixture can only filter 
through the' rock exoeedingly Uowly, the water 
hanging on the roof k soon drifsd up by tbe 
air, and the stony particles are left behind,^ — 
Hence are formed the icicle shaped cones that 
hajDg from the rf^f; these, groviring perpetually 
longer, have, in many parts of the cave^ met 
the kaohsfrom tbe bottom, and formed a number 
of fantastic appearances, like the pillars ^of am 
ancient building, organs, crosses, &c. When the 
rain filters pretty f^t thorough Uie roof, it &ils 
on the rooks below, and forms there, in the same, 
manner, knobs and cones, whose tops point te 
those that bang, from the roof. A^ spectator^ 
viewing these, cannot but conceive himself iql 
the mouth of a huce wild beast, with ten thett<t 
sand teetb above his head, and as maiiy undea 
bis feet. Tbe scene is indeed both phasing 
and awful; the dandles burning dim from the 
moisture in the air, just serve to 8ho(w ft 
spangled roof perpetuidly varnished with water, 
in seme places ujmiurds of iNventy yards high; 
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in other places, we crawled on all-fours^ Uurougb - 
cells that will admit bot one at a time. After 
having scrambled about 500 yards into tjiis 
right hand part of the cave, w^ returned to 
day light, and then proceeded to view the left- 
band part. Here, as our guides informed us 

^ there were many diflferent branches of the 
cavern, we tied one ball of pack-thread to 
another as we went forward, that we might 
more easily find our way back. This branch 

. is not so level as th^ other ; it inclines down- 
wards, and the openings in it are vastly wider, 
some being at le|»t 100 yards wide, and above 
50 high. A small rill of water runs abng 
the cave, which by its diffesent falls forms a 
sort of rude musical sound, well suited to thg 
place. In a standing part of this brook, and 
near a quarter of a mile from tho entrance, we 
ibund the bon^ of a hundred at least of the 
human race ; some vVere very large, but when- 
taken out of the water, they crumbled away. 
As we could find nothing lik^ an inscription,, 
or earth for a burying-place, we conjectured 
that some of the civil wars, perhaps that pf 
1641^ might have driven the owners of these 
bontes into this place. The stories handed 
down from father to son in the neighbourhood, 
threw no light upon it. Many of the rocks on 
the roof ana sides of tbi^ cavern are black 
marble, full ^of white spots, of a shell-like figure ; 
and the whole netghbourliood is full of quar- 
fies of this beautil'ul stone, which takes a fine 
polish, and is used through thq. thre^ kingdoms 
for slabs and chimney-pieces. 
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JTo. IV. 

An account of the moving of m Bog in the 
County of Galtcaif, in ike west of Ireland. 

On Tuesday, March 28th, \1A5, a very re^- 
markabie and extraordinary event happened at 
the hog of Addergoole, about a mile and ft half, 
from the town of Dunmore, in the County of 
Oalway i as James Carroll, of Kill^eny, wasjsu- 
perintendjn£^ his men cutting tur^ abouj. eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, the day being very suN 
try, he observed a sudden and alarming gather- 
ing of the clouds just over his head, and had 
scarcely time to warn his men of the approacjiing 
storm, when the most violent and surprizing 
rain, ever remembered poured down upon 
them, accompanied with a dreadful, though 
unknown noise, not so loud, but as tremendous 
as thunder, a little to the east of where they 
stood ; though the men ran instantly towards a 
neighbouring village, they were wet to the skin„ 
before they had gone half way. This shower or 
water-spout, cpntinued little more than an hotu', 
at the conclusion of which the turf-outtefs were 
presented with a. wonder much more extraordi- 
nary ; they saw the turf-ground they had left, 
containing aboi^t ten acres, floating as it were 
after them, till it subsided at last upon a piece 
of low pasturd of nearly thirty acres, by the river 
side, called Higgin's Park, where it spread 
and settbd, covering the whole to the asto- 
,.iiishment of numbers, and the very^ great lose 
of Major Can oil j as it instantly became, and 
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Rtili continues, the wettest and moet unprofi- 
table piece of bog in the whole oou^itry. Ano- 
ther and more considerable injury immedi- 
ately succeeded this ; the moving bog completely 

{ choked up the river, which consequently overi- 

• flowed the back-ground, and before evening, a 
lough or lake of nearly ififty-five acreij covered 
the adjacent fields. Major Carroll's fine bottom 
meadow of thirty-acres was in a £bw hours 
changed into a sheet of water ; fifteen acres also 
of meadow, of the lands of Addergoole, belong- 
ing to poor tenahts, shared the same fate, which, 
with the ten acres of bog. that moved, make up 
the number mentioned above, forming a^conside- 
rable Ipugh in half a day's time, to ^e great 
prejudice of many, afid the surprise hs 'well as 
terror of the neighbourhood. The lake increas- 

' ing every hour. Major Carroll, in a few days, 
collected a great number of labourers and began 
to make a large drain to carry the Water by the 
shortest cut to the bed of the river, now (JrJ^ ; 
but perceiving the new formed lake forcing itself 
into another lin<», he assisted its operations,, aqd 

; without much trouble, formed the present oout^e 
of the river to its junction with the ancient chan- 
nel, below the late formed bog. Before the 
passage was finished, and the lake let run, it was 
Supposed to liave covered ihree hundred acres ; 
*»ut in seven or eigjrt.days |t 'diminished to fifty 
ft sixty acres", j]^F whmb^tent it still continues. 
'l|je^£jj|^'^^w the bog was nearly dry for more 
than "a nnl^, and children of ten or twelve years 
•Id, destroyed all the fish even in the deepest holes'. 
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An Account qf the numerous Serpents in the 
East' Indies f hy a .Gentleman long resident 
there, 

Jn our colonies of the ^zsX Indies, there are 
ferpents upwards of twenty- five feet in lengtii. 
Thoogh their throat may seem too narrow to 
-ba capable of swallowing animals of a certain 
b%ness, we hanre, notwithstanding, frequent 
proofs that this indeed happens; and amongst 
^se which vl have bought of our hunters, a stag 
of a middle age was found,;^with his skin and all 
bis members quite entire, in the body of one of 
tbem. In another, was found a wild he-goat, 
with his gr-eat horns, and no part of his body 
was wanting; and in ^ third, a hedge-hog armed 
with all his prickles. In the Island of Ambqy- 
na, a woman with child was thus sucked in 
by onr of these serpents. It is \n the follow? 
iftg manper, that they coatrive to conquer 
i^imals so much larger than themselves :-« 
wh^ hunger presses them, they lie in ambush, 
and endeavour to surprise spm^ animal; and 
vvben they have seized it; they twine about itf 
body so dosely, tiiat they break its bones by 
squeezing it. If the animal is strong, and 
makes great resistance, and the serpetit cannot 
stiie him in'his first position of laying hdd of 
him, he strives to grapple with some trunk of 
a tree, which he surrounds wi^ his t^il, and 
thereby acquiiiiig an addition of strenglh, he 
re.doubfes' hi$ efibrt^; till he sufFjOcatei hiip. 
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At ttie same time, he sei2es bim by the nostriltt 
with bis teethj ai;|d 90, , not only intercepts hh 
breathingi but tb^ deep wounds be gives with 
bis bites, occasioning a great efiiision of blood, 
be at last kills, by this method the largest ani- 
mals^ "Persons of credit assured nde of having 
seen^ in the kingdom of Aracan, on the frontiers 
of that of Bengal, a dreadful combat near a 
river, between an enormous serpent of this kind, 
and a bufiklo, (an animal at least as large as an 
oXj) which was killed and devpured by the ser.-' 
pent. His bones ntade so great a noise, while 
the serpent was breaking them, by twining 
about his body, and press in^r it togetW, that it 
was heard at the distance of 600 yards> by some 
who were witnesses of this spectaele. It seems 
astonishing that those sc rpents, whose throat is 
so narrow in proportion to the rest of their body, 
ean swallow so large an animal quite whole, and 
without tearing it in pieces as dogs and lions 
would dp ; but they succeed effectually, and the 
way iMhus: when these serpents, whose throats 
are indeed narrow^ but capable of stretching to 
a great breadth, have killed som^ animal, and 
shattered its bones^ ^ that nothing appears more 
than a shapeless mass, they begin by stretching 
it out with the tongue, as much as possible, and 
by licking as well as they can, to smooth and 
polish down the hair ; they afterwards besmear 
the whoje skin with gluey spittle, then-lay hold 
of the anin^al by tbe^iead, and at'last swallow 
him by strong repeated suctions ; but they some-f 
times take up two days^ and even* mor«i 
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aeeofdiag to the bigness of the animal, in 
going through this work. Th^ throat and 
9tomm;|l^ of the serpent are swelled, all the time, 
to an extraordinary si^e, while the part unstval- 
lowed appears still beyond his mouth ^ indeed; 
the shape of what he is (devouring may be. 
distinctly seen tnrough his skin. After thig^ 
the serpent, gorged with so great a quantity, 
pf food, becomes incapabie pf attacking or; 
defending himself; and th^ cojuntry. people and 
hunters, withput incurring any danger, tlirow,, 
a rope about his neck, and strangle him with 
it, or sometimes even strike him dead with' 
clubs aiid sticks* Having afterwijtrd^ cut hi|ii 
in pieces, they sell his j}esh^ which is reckoned 
very delicious food; but they separate the head, 
being persu^ded^ that the teeth of the upper 
jaw are ^rrounded with little bladders,^ filled 
with a venomous Jiquor, which bursting at the 
time of biting, infuse ' their poison into the; 
wound ; and that this poison, soon mixing witbi 
the mass of blood, occasions certain death in alji 
ji^inds of animalsJ when it reaches the heart. 
, Every one has heard that Ireland is totally 
free from these, apd all other kinds of venon^ 
jDQS^ reptiles ; and, amongst many reasons for 
the fact, that St. Patrick obtained this great 
blessing for the. land he loved^ as a regard for 
j)i!$r piety; whether this,.however, be the cause,' 
6r yie . more proj^able one, that th|e climate .is 
unfavourable to their' growth apd existence, 
we should feel thankfol' to Providence, ^hicii 
has ff ee4 us from such dangerous neighl)ouri». 

c 2 " 
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An Ace&Uhi of ike dr ens and manners of the 
Arabs f by a Traveller of terueily: 

Arabia is an extensive region of Asia, lyinf^ 
id the eastward of Egypt and the Red Sea, ffiid 
ejctending from north to south, between Uie 
Mediterranean Sea and the Ind^Mi Oceari.- Jt 
has been compared to a cloak of fri^, bordered 
with lace, the skirts alone containing cities and 
other marks of civilization, while the centre is a 
great desert, with a few scattered patches of 
Verdure, near "Which the wandering tribes en* 
cftihp with their cattle, for the conVeniehce of 
pasture. This country, which is cdebrated 
in Scripture bisttjry, ia peopled iviUP the de- 
fendants of Ishmiiel, the son of AlH*ahan^ of' 
whom God declared that they shonldt ahvays 
** dwell tn tenia r*' and the remaricable p|«diic*« 
tion, that *' the{t^ hand should 'be agaib^t ev^y 
man, and every man's hand against them," 19 
ftilfiljed even in the present d*y; th* natives 
Fiving by plunder. Through Arabia the Israel*- 
ites marched on their way to " tile Laad of 
Promise,** after having passed thd Red Sea, 
^hen God led them ** by day in a pillar of ar 
cloud, . and by night in a piHar of pp^y to give 
them light/* It is divided into three part»^ 
Arabia the Stoney lies to the norths Arab^ ike 
"toeserty on the east, and Arahia the Happy, on 
the west; the first two named Jrom the ap- 
pearanoe of the o^ntry,' the last from tb^^ 
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(HffmftLT^iiyt fertility of thjs s«il. f n ibis alone^ 
cities and towns are found; oyer all the rest, 
tb^sf rofinf ^ diy^ller$ i^ tents,'' ft're scattered, 
who are the sulyeDt of the fpllpwiug narrative* 
The Arabians of the present day are very differ- 
eat fri(>qi those w|^ were alive. IQOQ years ago; 
frjO^ktbftiQ jthe, Europeans derived considerable 
iia|M^^fefl|an^ both in arts and seieQ(BeS| we are 
ii^debt^d tQ them, for the figures we u^e in 
c|ieiilatMft9, and ah^ for ouiny wor)fs on medj- 
pine^ but it will be $6en, t^a^ they no longer 
retain tbe same a^v^ntagei ; they are ignorant 
even <if those fchii^ Vhicb Europe learned from, 
their fprefatbers ; and this ignorance as well as. 
Want of industry^ has produced the necessary, 
f'tmsequences* poveirty 8hm1 vipe. 

On the ^igh^ day.^^f our Journey, we disco- 
y^e^^ $ay9 the narratpi^, an Arabian encamp: 
latntt . and bere^ in order to prevent my being 
^iitling^isbed from my eoQLpanions, I put on aa 
aib€,/or robe> with a ha^dj^e^fshief floating on my 
bead, in thq style of the Arabs of the desertrfci; 
luiherio I bad; be^ dad in the Turkisji fashion. 
Which is difi^pirisQi jfifpm tjifiV^f t^ie Arabs, parti- 
Qulaffly the J^edottins^ Tb^ abe, or robe, is made 
9f wooUdil staff, andcpmppsea t^e, dress of both 
«e^eiSi nexVtbieskin i? gen^ailj^ worn a white 
^e, of a fine qualify, oyer wh(iehf are tVvo others 
vf a larger j^i^; c^ yybilo tha uppermost re-. 
fuainsjoosje ajld flov^ing^ the secpitd is fa^^tened 
about the, waist with a girdle,; . tlie latter is 
vonimoniy strtped block aiid white, .but, the 
f^naci' is^ 8>r the greatest part» entirely black. 
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This robe in of a very simple foFm ; and iri 
order that the reader may have a distinct ideA 
of it, he has only to conceive a sack of an equal 
width Jktkd length, which being slit length ways, 
for the convenience of putting it on, and passed 
over the he^d, with two holes, one in each 
corner, to receive the arms, will b^ an exact 
model of the Arabian abe. This is all the variety 
of dress that enters into the w,ardrobe of the 
Arab; his persdn^ however^ is completely covered^ 
and his abe being of so close a texture as to be 
inpenetrable to water, is an excellent defence 
against rain ; and, as it is large enough to giv9 
free circulation to the air, and so close as to 
repel the force of the sun's rays, it is equally 
useful against the burning heat of the desert. — 
No person wears either breeches or drawers, as 
is customary in towns. On the head of the malp 
18 an ample-sized handkerchief of silk and cot* 
ton, attached to a large piece of cotton clbtli^ 
which, after passing twice round the hetfd, falls 
opon the shoulders^ coveHpg them by its breadths 
The ends of the handkerchief having been dou- 
bled down on the mouth and nose, are returned 
under the fiAet which binds it to the head, and 
in this manner, the Arab endeavours to defend 
his chest and lungs against the dangerous influ*^ 
ence of a most formidably dry and parching 
wind, and of the sands which are continually 
blown about in these wild deserts. The true 
Bedouin Arab never shavds either his head or 
beard ; and his hair, disposed into ten or twelve 
tresses, floats carelessly down hit should^vs.-— 
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The iiead dresft of the ^oraen k aimost the 
s^me '^ and indeed one p.erceives very Httle dif- 
i^rence between the dress of the two iftexes, 
except in the colour of the handkerchief, and 
tl^e jewels employed to adorn the head of the 
female. The robe or gown of tlje women, serVet 
fbr ft complete veil to ^e face, there being only 
a smalj and necessary, aperture for the eyes; in 
many parts of t)ie deserts, however; the Arabs 
of. both sexes go entirely ndied. The Bedouins, 
]eaving thieir camels destined for the Aleppo 
market considerably behind, we proce^cTed to 
vVithin a quarter of a mile of the Arabian camp. 
One of oar men now ran before, to ask the 
friendship of the tribe, a request, which is com* 
plied witli, almest as' soon as a strapger had 
arrived within the lines, of their encampment. 
I^ is granted^ however, according to cu^topi, 
u'nder aH the formalities of war ; and there- 
fore a party of the Arabian warriors rushing 
instantly from their camp, ran full speed to- 
wards oyr caravan. The Bedouins dismounted 
from ^heir dromedaries, and proceeded witb 
equal celerity to meet them, "vi'hen mingling 
w;ith much apparent rage, each holding his 
lance pointed against the breast of ^is oppo- 
nient, they exhibited a mock £ght, accompanied 
vvith loud shouts on both sides. We yver^ soon 
• introduced to the camp, when peace and good 
order uere immediat^ely restored- My compa- 
nions wffe fiesiroi^ of having some tragic in 
rani^ls, and we remained within the lines of the 
Arsbian Gncampmept , two days an4 a. half — 
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One day 1 went on a Yfsit to the Arabian tatul^, 
entirely alone, for my eonductor, Either really, 
or affecting to be afraid of some disagreeable 
adventure, declined his attendance. About 
the distance of forty paces from their tents, J 
was accosted by a single Arab, who desired to 
know my business. Having made him under- 
stand that I was a stranger in the dessert, and 
that curiosity . alone had led me that way, he 
ssaluted me with much civility, and conductinjr 
me to his tent, placed me, as a mark of hi« 
hospitality, in the jippermost seat He was by 
profession a smith, and had a tittle furnace, 
which he hesited with charcoal, obtained from 
the roots of brambles gathered i(i the desert ; 
and had contrived to piece four skins in ths 
form of a large bladder, which, receiving a con- 
stant pressure from two of his children, served - 
in place of a bellows. This, like all tjie other 
tents in the eamp, was much longer than it wa» 
broad, with a partition in the middle; the first 
apartment belonged to the master of the family, 
while the second was occupied by his wife and 
other females, who were employed in dressing 
wool. I made it my business to examine tJie 
wells of the Arabs, w'hich I found to be nothing 
more than large holes duff in the earth, >vithout 
any lining whatever, and in which the water 
stood at the depth of six feet from the surface. 
Oneoftheraos* beautiful mares I had ever seen 
was standing at the door of a neighbouring* 
tent, which 1 likewise t<?ok the liberty to enter. 
Here 1 was extremely Well received by a gO(* 
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fAd Arab, who was employed in making bottles 
and troughs of goat skins. Every creature I 
met, even to tlie mare and her foal, came to 
smell ifie. I proceeded to make the tou? of 
another circle of tents,, and found them all open 
on that side which was turned from the wind, 
but shut against the burning wind of the desert, 
which prevails six months in the same quarter. 
It seemed to be the chief employment of this 
little commonwealth, to dress goat's hair, and 
the wool of their sheep and camels. One^ 
circumstance which surprised me not a little, 
was the indifferent air of the people, who, 
though the^ treated me with civility, yet never 
stirred from their seats at my approach. Their 
tents being open length-ways, I had an oppor- 
tunity of observing, that an Arab's family i« 
remarkably populous. This listless inattention, 
especially in children, always eager to examine 
whatever has the air of novelty, appeared to 
nie to be extremely singular ; and the more so, 
since strangers are but seldom seen in this part 
of Arabia, ifc being near the centre of the 
desert. The whole property of an Arab con- 
foists of his herds ancj flocks ; his horses, but 
more especially his mares, which he consider.^ 
as much more valuable, are of great use to him 
lin his excursions, and particularly in the pur- 
suits of war ; he is eminently distinguished as a 

' horseman, and muoh more skilful, in the ma- 
nn^^eraent of that animal, than the native of any 

<4)ther eountry. The Arabian horse, which 
feeda only once a day, and even then makes' but 
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a scanty meal, ii at the same time the fleetest 
and most abstemious animal in the worlds and 
ranks nearly as high in his roaster's affection, as 
one of his family. As an instance of the great 
attachment which the Arab feels to his horse, 
the following story is told, as having come 
within the narrator's knowledge : — The whole 
stock of a poor Arabian of the desert, consisted 
of a most beautiful mare ; the French Consul at 
Said, offered to purchase her, with an intention 
of sending her to his master, the king of France; 
the Arab, pressed by want, hesitated a long 
time, but at length consented, on -condition of 
receiving a very considerable sum which he 
named. The consul, not chusing without in^ 
structions, to give so high a price, wrote to 
France for permission to close the bargain upon 
the term^ mentioned. liouis XIV. gave orders 
to pay the money. The consul immediately 
sent notice to the Arab, who soon after made 
his appearance, mounted on his magnificent 
courser, and the gold he had demanded, was paid 
down to himl The Arab, covered ^ith a mise- 
r'dible rag, dismounts, and looks at th^ money ; 
then, turning his eyes to his mare, he sighed, and 
thus addressed her : " to whoih am I going to 
yield thee up ? to Ekirop^ans, who will tie thee 
dose, who will beat thee, whb will render thee 
miserable; remain wi^h me my beauty, ipy 
darling, my jewel, and rejoice th^ hearts of my 
children.*' As he pronounced these words, he 
sprung oh her back, and scampered off towards 
tne desert. '\ " ■ 
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The tam^ is, perhaps, of no less consequence 
Id his roving master ; he serves to transport bis 
family and property from one part of the desert 
to another, and is, l^esides, an article of traffic, 
for grain and other necessaries of life. When, 
in consequence of extreme drought, hi^ grass 
begins to fail, or his well to be dried up, the 
Arab decamps and foes in quest of water and 
pasture in less inhoq)i table regions. The whole 
desert is covered with a fine sand, mixed with 
gravel, which prckluces only a few brambles, 
aboi^t a foot and a half high, and a kind of 
grass, with a single stalk of four inches, but 
whic^ is nfsver found matted together 'in the 
ipanner of our green turf. During the summer 
months, there prevails in the plains of Arabia a 
N. Wp wind^ violently heated by the reflection 
from the sand ; and in winter the scorching heat 
of the S. E. is perhaps still more insupportable. 
In this season, th^ rays of the sun are so power- 
ful, tliat the hum^n skin beeomes, crisped, and 
the pores so closi^^a^ tp prevent the ordinary 
course of perspiration. Hence the Arabian has 
been taught to^ interpose a very thick covering, 
l)ctWeep hisjibdy and the solar ray:*, against 
which an Eurc^oan winter dress of the most 
s^bstantiaI* fabric, would ,proye but a sleader 
-ciefcnce ; liCj^ doubles down' a thick handker^ 
iihi^f tic^d round the foVehead^^^over his mouth 
and n^ose, on^ >9cc9|uut of ttie parching wind 
before,, laentioucd; lie js obliged, however, to 
lo^^f his eyeji ^yhplly unprotected, wiiich suffer 
the nioift acute pjtin ii oui the heat an() violeat 
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reflection of the sand, and which, consequently, 
become in an early period of life, greatly weak- 
ened and impaired. Ai< the general aspect of 
the desert is that of a vast plain, bounded on all 
sides: by the horizon, in vain does the roving eye 
of the traveller seek to rest on some intervening 
.object; and hence, after glancing over a dismal 
waste of gray sand and scorched brambles, it 
returns at last, languid and fatigued, to enjoy a 
' little relaxation, in the variety of herds and 
other Arabian property, with which it is sur- 
rounded. A deep and mournful silence rfigns 
over the dreary landscape ; no beast, no bird, 
no species of insect, is seen to vary the sad 
uniformity of the scene. In the whole extent 
of Arabia Deserta, I saw only four riftibits, ^\e 
6t six rate, three large, and seven or eight small 
birds. The last were, besides, in the neigh- 
boarhood of an inhabited country, whilst the 
former were natives of a more earthy soil than is 
easily to be met wn'th in these regions. Some 
of these animals were killed, and, after being 
roasted, eaten by the Arabs; who are accus- 
tomed to throAV their sticks with surprising dex- 
terity sit whaievrr bird or quadri p?d happens 
to come in thHr way. I'hc small quantity of 
water found in this vast desert, is extremely salt 
and bitter ; but the Arab is trained to hard- 
ships, and attached^ to his native plains. Inured 
to fatigue, and careless of the conveniences of 
a wealthier situation, he cares not for the com- 
forts of more temperate climates. Brave, 
plroud, and hospitable, b* is true to al* 
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engagements ; I>eing constantly exposed, how* 
ever, to the inroads of warlike tribes, he js 
prone to suspicion, and hence, receives all 
strangers whatever with arms in his hands. — 
He is idle, and hence, his condition is scarcely 
or never improved, and he remains a wanderer, 
exposed to every hardship, and with the pros- 
pect of a comfortless old age. The Arabian 
tribes, in general, bear the name of the ancestor 
from whom they are respectively descended, 
and have no other appellation than that of bis 
children : the Ai*abs by whom I was accompa<r 
nied, were called Ben Halet, or the children of 
Ifalet. The Arabs run with extraordinary 
fivviftness, and are singularly dexterous in the 
management of the ' lance .; they have large 
bones, a deep brown complexion, persons of an 
ordinary stature, but lean, muscular, active, 
and vigorous. The Bedouins, of wild Arabs, 
suffer their hair and beards to grow ; and, in- 
deed, among the Arabian tribes in general, the 
beard is remarkably full and bushy. The Arab 
has a large ardent black eye, a long face, fea- 
tures high and regular ; and as the result of the 
whole, a countonance particularly sterjv and 
severe. I had the strongest evidence, in va-t 
rious situations, of the honesty and fidelity of 
my fellow-travellers, I saw them living, on the 
most friendly and . social , terins ; nor indeed, 
have I ever heard, that an Arab would i>e guilty 
of theft or robbery against thojje of his owni 
tribe ; and this prodnces here, as every where 
else, that peace and mutu^ kindi^esS; wbiph ^re 
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always kept up by an honest confidence in earh 
other. The Arab pays a sterupulous regard to 
all his engagements with strangers ; the travel- 
ler, therefore, upon nmking a certain present, i« 
consideration of being suffered to pass unniu- 
lested, or upon receiving the ^protection of any 
individual Arab, who, in this case, from their 
brotherly union, is conceived to represent the 
tribe, enjoys an entire exemption from the 
ordinary effects of x\rabian prejudices against 
strangers. In such circumstances, a foreigner 
may cross the desert with as little apprehension 
of injustice from the natives, as he ever enter- 
tained in travelling a high road in his native 
country. All that the Arab requires is a cer- 
tain tribute or custom, proportioned to the 
quantity of goods or merchaadiz^ meant to be 
transported over the deserts ; a custom besides, 
which every individual of the tribe, as repre- 
senting the community, has authority to exact 
or dispense with, at his discretion. This privi- 
lege, vested in e'very member of the clan, is of 
general notoriety; and, therefore, intelligent 
travellers take care to have an Arab in their 
company, for a pledge of peace and security 
against the attacks of his tribe. The Arab 
drinks the milk of his cattle, and regales him- 
self with many palatable dishes, which he 
knows how to dress ; he runs and dances with 
great vivacity.. 'and practices many other manly 
and useful exercises. His dances are «onietime» 
gay and enlivening, but he is more particulariy' 
addicted to s\^eh am are warlike, and have a 
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tendency to train him for the day of battle; in 
these, the Arab gae» throaffh various military 
movements, hi» lance in his hand, with the most 
dexterous agility. Their wool, the chief com- . 
modity of the deserjs, serves as the materials of* 
the cloth and tapestry of the Arabs; and these 
would by »o means disgrace the dexterity of 
an Eiuropean manufacturer. Of their goat- 
skins they make bottles, and troughs for giving 
water to their cattle. Their fiocks, which on- 
account 6f their rapid increase, would soon 
become a burthen to their owners, they barter 
in civilized countries for articles of dress, corn, 
fruit, and whatever else their necessities require. 
Such of the Arabian tribes as border on the 
river Euphrates, and the improveable lands, 
^'Ulttvate a small portion of ground; but, as 
^oon as the sf ed time is over, they betake them*- 
selvei? to the roving pursuits of the desert, and' 
only return in autumn, in order %o reap the 
benefit of the harvest, which, as it is so neglected, 
it may well b^ imagined, is generally very 
scanty. A tribe of Arabs, on their march acrosii 
the desert, is a very curious and entertaining 
object. On this occasion, a vast extent of plain 
presents itself to the eye, covered with herds and 
flocks preceded by a troop of camels laden vvith 
tents, baEggage and poultry, animals, whicih, at' 
t\he iirst signal for their departure, instantly take 
wing and perch on the back of the dromedary. 
Behind these is another set of 4uimels, charged 
with all the lame and inferior animals, which 
by theijr various and discordant cries, give 
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fluffii-ient Rolive af tlie pain and liardshipx of tLeir 
coil fine nent. Upon a third set afe groups of 
vonicn and children, wboi'e painful ticTeaniM 
mil in strange confusion »'ith the blealinr wd 
bellowing of number lex 3 ammal^ of all 
hnmoui's, age;, and specie*. It i* difllcuh lo 
conceive a aiore irksome Ritunlioii than that of 
the Arab's wife, in the midst of her childreiii 
weeping, fighting, and scrarabiing all around 
her ; yet we can scareriy piiy her, as she and 
alt mothers have it in their oifD power to 
tatike their children obedient and cheerfiil. 
Such of the women, as are ejcempt from tho 
incumbrance of infants, employ themtcivet on 
their camels in spinning, or grinding earn with 
hand mills. High above this singular mam of 
tntnull and disorder, appears n Ibrest of lances 
at least ei^'ht or ten fpet in length, while the 
air ie stunned wilb tlie hoarse toiee of the Arali 
chiding, expostulating, or eonmanding silence 
in his family; but whose ebief care i», to form . 
a strong rampart for the defence of the little 
iTcalth, on its inarch. 
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No. VII. 



Ab Account, of a woman lunU to l^eath at 
Coventry in Englanfty m the year 1773; 
shewing the dreadful consequences of Dram- 
drinking, 

Mart Clewb.s of Gosford-street, aged 52 
years, was of an indifferent character, find 
iBiich addicted to drtnkbg. Since the death of 
her husband, which happened, about a year and 
a half ago, her propensity to this vice in- 
creased, to such a degree, that, as I have been 
informed by several of her neighbours, she has 
drunk the quantity of four half pints of rum, 
unmixed with any other liquor, in the day. 
This practice was so familiar to her, that scarce- 
ly a day has passed, this last year, but she has 
swallowed from half a pint to a quart of rum. 
Her health gradually declined ; and« from being 
a jolly, well-looking woman, she grew thinner, 
her complexion altered, and her skin became 
dry. About the beginning of February la«5t, 
she was attacked with the jaundice, and took 
to her bed : and, though she was now so help- 
less, as hardly to be able to flo any , thing 
for herself, s))e continued her rjd custom of 
dram-drinking, and generally smoked a pipe 
every night. No one lived with her in the 
house. Her neighbours used, . in the day, fre- 
quently to come in to see her ; and in the nig^it, 
commonly, though not al^'ays, a person sat up 
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with her. Her bed-rooin was next the street, 
on the ground floor, the walls of which were 
plaistered, and the floor made of bricks. The 
vhimney was small, and there was a grate in it 
which, from its size, could contain but a very 
small quantity of Are. Ifer bedstead stood on 
a line with the chimney, at the distance of 
about three feet from it. The bed's head was 
close to the wall. On, the other side of the 
bed, opposite the chimney, was a window, 
o|)ening to the street; one curtain only belong- 
ing to the bed, whjch was hung on the side ne\t 
the window, to prevent the light from being 
troublesome. She was accustomed to lie upon 
her side, close to the edge of the bedstead, 
next the fire ; and, on Sunday morning, the 1st 
of inarch, tumbled upon the floor, where her 
helpless state obliged her to lie for some time, 
till Mary llollyer, her next neighdour, came 
accidentally to see her; with some difliculty, she* 
got her into bed. The same night;, though she 
was advised to it, she refused to have any one 
to sit up with her ; and, tt half past eleven, one 
Brooks, who was an occasional attendant, left 
lier as well as u.^ual, locked up the door, and 
went home. He had placed two bits of c^al, 
quite backwards upon the tire, in the grate, and 
put a small rushlight in a candlestick, which was 
set on a chair, near the head of the bed ; — 
but not on the side where the curtain was. At 
half past five, the next morning, a smoke was 
observed to come out of the windaw in the 

c2 
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street ; upon breaking open the c\oor, some 
flames wercpcrceived ip the room, which, with 
five or six buckets of water, were easily extin* 
guished. Between the bed And the fire-place. 
Jay the remain^ of Mr?*. Clewes, the bones of the 
skull were completely burnt; the skull lay 
near the head of the bed, the legs towards the 
bottom, and the spine in a curved direction, so 
that she appeared to have been burnt on her 
right side, .with her back next the grate. When 
the flames were extinguished, it appeared, that 
very little damage had been done to the furni- 
ture of the room, and that the side of the bed 
next the fire had suffered roost ; the bedstead 
was superficially burnt, but the feather bed, 
sheets, blankets, <frc. were not destroyed. The 
curtain on the other side of the bed was un- 
touched, and a deal door near the bed, not in 
the least injured. I was in the room about two 
hours after the mischief was discovered. I 
observed that the walls, and every thing in the 
room were coloured black ; there was a very 
disagreeable vapour ; but I did not observe that 
any thing was much burnt, except Mrs. Clewes. 
The only, way I can accoiint for it is, by sup- 
posing that she again tumbled out of bed, and 
that her shift w^as set fire to, either by the can- 
die from the chair, or a coal falling from the 
grate, that her inside was rendered inflamms^ble, 
by the immense quantity of spiritous liquors 
she had drank ; and that, when she was set 
fir(» to, she was probably soon reduceid to as^es^ 
for the room suffered very little. 






No. VIIL 

Attthende Nnrraiive, of ijie lot^ of ike Doi>- 
DiNGTON iiidtffman, and qf ike Adventures 
of those on board, ufka survived ike Ship- 
wreck : from the Journal of cm of ike 
surviving Qffkers. 

Tqb Doddington^ Captam Sampsoo^ sailed 
from the Downs^ (i^ seeure road for sl^fp$» b'^ 
between the eastern shore of Kent^ iiod those 
banks ealied the Godnin Sa];kdi^ where lar^ 
fleets assemble preirioi^ to a Iod^ iroya^») o^ 
the 23rd of April> 1 T5$^ m company mrith the 
Pelham, the Houghton-^ the Streatham, an4 
the Edgeoourt, all in the scrviee oiT the 6as^ 
India Company^ and in about seven days» got 
clear of the British Chantiel. During tins time 
Captain ^Bipson perceived that bis^ip sailed 
faster than any of the others^ and he wa^ nn- 
willing to lose the advantage of this superiority, 
by keeping them company. He» therefore, 
stood on alone, ^d having vary soon lost sight 
of them, he made Bonavista, one of the Cape 
de Verd islands, in }at. 16. North, and oppo^ 
site the eoast of Africa, in the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the 20th of May : and on the .2^d, he got 
into Poir^p l*iraga Bay. It now appeared, 
either that he had been mistaken in 8U|^>osing 
bis ship to outsail Uie rest^ of the fieet, or th^t 
he had lost time by the eoujrse he had steered 
for he found that the Pelham and Streatham had 
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reaehe'd the Bay two hoars before him. The 
Houghton arrived soon afterwards, but the 
Edgecourt did not come in till the 26th. On 
the 27th of May, the Doddington, Pelhmn, 
Streatham, and Houghton, having taken in 
tlieir water, proceeded on their voyage to^ 
gether, leaving the Eldgecourt in the Road. — 
They continued in company, steering in a 
southerly direction, till the 28tb ; when Captain 
Sampson, thinking the course too far easterly, 
ordered the Doddmgton to be kept south, which 
again separated her from the rest of the fleet 
and after a fine voyage of seven weeks, slie 
made the land of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Having doubled the Cape on the 8th of July, 
the vessel continued tp steer in a north east 
direction, till a quarter before one in the 
morning of July 17th, when she struck. The 
Officer from whose j[ournal this account is taken 
was then asleep in his cabin, but being suddenly 
awakened by the shock, he started up in the 
ntmost consternation, and made all the haste 
he could to get itpon deck ; here all the terrors 
^f his situation rushed upon him at once. 
He saw the men dashed to and fro by the 
violence of the sea that rolled over them, and 
the ship breaking to pieces at every stroke 
of the surge ; he crawled over with great dffi- - 
cwUy to the larboard side of the quarter-deck 
which lay the highest out of water, and there 
he found the Captain, who said very little 
more than that they must all perish. In a few 
m^*nutes, a sea parted theip, and he saw him no 
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more ; he made a shift to get back !• the quar- 
ter-deok, but he was very .much bruised, and 
the small bone of his left arm was broken ; all 
the rest of the ship was under water, and shat- 
tered to pieces. In this dreadful situation, 
expecting every moment to be swallowed up, 
he heard somebody cry out " land /*' Upon this 
he looked eagerly about him, but though he 
saw something, which he supposed was taken 
for land, he believed it ^nly the rage of the 
sea on the othef side of the breakers ; at the 
same moment the sea broke over him with 
great violence, and not only forced him from 
his hold, but stunned him by a violent blow 
upon his eye. Though from this time h^ lay 
insensible till after day light, yet he continued 
upon the wreck, and when he recovered, he 
found himself made fast to a plank, by a nail 
that had been forced into his shoulder. Besides 
the pain that he lV|t from his wounds and 
bruises, he was now so benumbed with cold, 
that he could scarcely move either h^nd pr foot. 
Hfe called out as loud ^^ ll? could, and was 
heard by the people on the rocks, but they 
could give him no assistance, so that it was a 
considerable time before he could disengage 
himself, and crawl on shore. 

This shore was a barren uninhabited rock, 
in the lat. of 33 deg. 44 m. south, and distant 
about 250 leagues east of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Here were now met, Mr. Evans Jones, 
chief mate, Mr. John Collet^ 2d mate, Mr^ 
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Wiirian* Webb, 3tl mate, IMr. S. Powell, 5th 
male, and nineteen seamen. 

These persons, being 23 in number, were all 
tbat remained of 270 souls that were on board 
when the ship struck. Their first eare was to 
search among the thing% which had been tbrowu 
upon the rocks from the ship^ for something t6 
cover them, in which they succeeded beyond 
their hopes. The next thing they felt the want 
of was fire, and this was not so casiJy sup- 
plied; some of them attempted to kindle two 
pieces of wood, by rubbing them together, but 
w ithout success ; ^others went peering aboyt 
among the rocks, to pick up something that 
might served for a flint and steel ; after long 
search, -the V found a box that contained two 
gun flint:^ ai)d a broken file ; this was a joyful 
acquisition, but still they had nothing tbat 
would kindle from a spark, and till something 
like tinder could be procured, the iint and 
steel were useless ; a farther search was there- 
fore undertaken, with inexpressible solicitude 
and anxiety.; a cask of gunpowder was at last 
discovered, but to their great dis^appointment, 
it proved to be wet ; however, upon a nearer 
examination, a small quantity waes found at the 
bottom of the cask, which had suffered no 
damage. Some of this they bruised on a linen 
rag which served theni very well for tinder, 
and a fire was soon made; the braised and 
wounded gathered about it, and the rest went 
in search of other necessaries, without which 
the rock could afford them but a short respite 
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Irom destruction. In th6 afternoon, a box of 
wax candles, and a case of brandy, were brought 
in; both were extremely welcome^ especially 
the brandy, of which every one diought it 
advisable to take a dram. Soon after, some 
others of the party returned, with an account" 
that they had discovered a cask almost full of 
fresh water,^ which was yet of more consequence 
than the brandy : and Mr. Jones brought in some 
pieces of salt pork, and soon after^ some others 
arrived, driving before them seven hogs, which 
had come on shore alive ; some «asks of beer, 
water and flour, were also seen at a distance, 
but it w£is not then possible to get them over 
the rocks. The ap[>roach of night made it 
necessary to provide some shelter ; all hands 
were therefore employed to make a tent of sotrte 
canvas that had. been thrown on shore, which 
was at last effected ; though it was so smafl, for 
want of mare sail cloth, that it would not hold 
them all. The island was much frequented by 
a kind of water fowl, something larger than a 
duck, called a gannet, and the highest part of 
it was covered with their dung : upon this part 
they were bbliged to build their tent, for fear 
©f being overflowed ; and here tliey placed 
those who could not walk, under the tent, and 
kindUd a fire near them; but as they had 
passed the day without food, they passed the 
night withoat rest ; for, besides that they were 
sunk a foot in the fowls dung, the night was so 
tempestuous^ that the wind blew about their fire* 
and before it could he scraped itgether again, 
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the rain put it out. In the merning, which was 
Friday, July the 18tb, tho^e that were able 
went again about the rock, to see what could 
be saved from the wreck, but to their great 
mortification/ they found all the caitks which 
they had ^een the night before, except one of 
beer, and one of flour, .staved to pieces against 
the rocks ; soon after these were secured, the 
tide flowed up and put a stop to the work of 
that day. The company, therefore, was called 
together, to eat their first meal, and some 
rashers of pork wer« broiled upon the eoals 
for dinner. 

The sitting down, thus desolate and forlorn, 
to a repast, which they used to share in the 
convivial cheerfulness, which naturally arose 
from the consciousness of present, and the )iope 
of future plenty, struck them with such a stense 
of their condition^ that they burst into pa^ion- 
ate lamentations, wringing their hanas, and 
looking round them with all the wildness of 
despair. In such a tumult of mind, our thoughts 
hurry from one object to another, to fix if 
possible, upon something that might afford com- . 
fort; and one of the company recollecting, 
that, as the carpenter was among them, they 
might build a sloop, if they could procure 
materials and tools, mentioned that as a subject 
of hope to the rest Every man's attention 
was immediately turned upon the carpenter, 
who declared, that he had no doubt but he 
should be able to build a sloop that would 
carry them all to some port of safety, if tools 
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and maf'f^riaUi rould be fouiHl; at that time^ 
indeed, they had no rational prospect of pro* 
curing either, any more than of being able to 
victual a HJoop, if they had one ready built; 
yet they had no sooner placed their deliverance 
one remove beyond total impossibility, than 
they seemed to think it neither improbable nor 
difficult; they began W eat without farther 
repining, and from that moment, the boat 
engrossed their whole conversation; they not 
only debated npon the siee and manner of 
rigging her, but to what port they should ttteer 
her, whether to the Cape or Delagoa. 

Ai soon as they had finished their repast^ 
some went in search of tools, others to mend 
the tent; no tools, however, were found that 
day. Saturday, July 19th, they secured foiir 
butts of wntrr. one cask of 6our, one hogs- 
bead of braiuiy, and one of their iiltlc boats, 
which had beoii thrown up by the tide in a 
shattered condition,' but they found no tools 
except a scraper. Sunday, July 20th, they had 
the good fortune to find a hamper, in which 
there were tiles, sail-needles, gimblets, and an 
azimuth compass card. They also found two 
quadrants, a carpenter's adze, a chisel, and 
three sword blades, and a chest of treasure. 
This search was made very early in the morn- 
ing, as there had been a prodigious surf rolling 
in all the day before, by which it was reason- 
able to suppose something would be thrown 
up. At ten o'clock tliey all assembled to 
prayers, and did not go out again till aAer 
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dinner, wlioii they foand most of the packets 
belonging to the king and thtr coiiipany ; tbot^e 
they carefully dried and laid by. 

The same day, as they were searching aboat 
the beach, they found the body of a gentle- 
woman, which they knew to be that of Mrs* 
Collet, the wife of th?ir second mate, who 
was then at a little dintance from the spot. 
The mutual affection of this couple was re- 
markably tender, and Mr. Jones, the iitst 
mate, immediately stepped aside to Mi;. Collet^ 
and found means to take him to the other side 
of the rock, while the other two mates, tlie 
carpenter, and some others, dug a grave in the 
birds dung, in which they deposited the body, 
reading over it the burial service from a Fr-ench 
prayer-book, \vhich had been driven ashote 
with her from the wreck* llnving thus paid 
the debt of humanity to the dead, and con- 
cealed from Mr. Collet a sight wlueh wooft! 
most sensibly, if not fatally, have affiseted him, 
they found means, after some days, to disclose 
to him, by degrees^ what they had donp, and 
to give to him, the wedding ring, wbichthey 
had taken from her finger. He received it with 
great emotion, and afterwards spent many day« 
in raising a monument oveir the grave, by piling 
up the.squarcst stones he could find, on the top 
of which he fixed an elm plank, and inscribed 
it with her name, her age, the time of her deaths 
and some account of the fatal accident by which 
it was oceaHioned. 
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On Monday, July gist, they secured some 
more wate^ and pork> and found some timber, 
plank^ cordage, and canvas. These tliey secured 
"witb great joy for the boat, though a» yet they 
were in want of many implements, without 
which it was impossible for the carpenter to 
work; He had just finished a saw, but he had 
neither hammer nor nails. It happened, how- 
ever, that one of the seamen, Hendrick 
Scantz, a Swede, having picked up an old 
pair of bellows, brought them to his compa- 
nions,, and told them that he had been by trade a 
smith, and that wrth these bellows, and a forge, 
which ^ he hoped they would be able by his 
directions to build, he could furnish the car- 
penter witb all the tools he would want, nails 
included, as plenty of iron might be obtained, 
by burning the timber which had come on 
shore from the wreck. The account was re- 
ceived^ with a transport of joy ; the smitli im- 
inediately applied himself to mend the bellows, 
and the three following days were spei^t in 
building a tent and a ibrge, and in bringing 
together the timber and planks for the carpen- 
ter's use, who was also busy in getting ready 
the few tools he had, that he might begin his 
boat as soon as possible. 

Thursday, July 24 th, the carpenter, assisted 
by Chesholm, the quarter-master, began to 
work upon the keelof the boat, which they 
had determined should be a sloop, 3C feet lon^r, 
and 12 wide. This day also, the smith finished 
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lii» forge, and laid in a quantity of fir-wood for 
fuel. From this time the earpenter and smith 
continued to work with indefatigable diligence, 
except when tbej were prevented by the wea- 
ther ; the smith, having fortunately found the 
ring and nut of a bower anchor, which senred 
him for an anvil, supplied chisels, axes, 
hammers, nails, as they were, wanted, and 
the carpenter used them with great dexte- 
rity and dispatch till the 3l8t» when he fell 
aicdc. 

As the lives of the whole company depended 
upon the carpenter, they watched his reco- 
very with the utmost impatience and anxiety; 
and, to their unspeakable joy, he was so far 
recovered on the 2nd 0/ August, as to return 
to his work. 

In the mean time, the stores which they had 
saved from the wrecks were so nearly exhausted 
that they came to an allowance jof two ounces 
of b^ead a man per day, and had no salt pork, 
except what th^ were determined to keep to 
victual their boat; water also fell short, in 
thi^ distress they had recourse to several ex- 
pedients ; they dug a well, in hopes to find a 
spring, but were disappointed ; they attempted 
to knock down some of the gapnets that set- 
fed on the top of the ropk, and in this they 
had some success ; but they found the flesh 
very rank, of a fishy taste, and as black as a 
shoe. Tf^ey also made a raft or float, called a 
,£ataroaran^ on which they proposed to go out 
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a fishing with mch hooks and lines as haNl 
come a-shore. They killed also some seals, 
but all those w'ho eat of them were sick. When 
they were driven to great distress, they killed 
M hog, but they had generally success in fishing 
from a ilnat, and they sometimes sent out two 
at a time. -It happened, however, that Mr. 
Collet, the seooiid mate, and Mr. Yets the mid- 
shipman, were very near bf ing driven out to 
sea on one of these floats where they would 
inevitably have perished. On the 20th of August, 
they had been fishing all thQ afternoon till about 
foUr o'clock, when Ihey weighed, and en- 
deavoured to come in again ; but the wind sud- 
denly, freshing up to the westv%ard, they found 
t^at instead of gaining a-head, they drove out 
very fast; The people on shore perceived their 
distress, but knew not how to assist them; at 
h^t, however, they sent out another float, with 
killicks and ropes, which they hoped would 
enable them to ride till the wind became more 
moderate; but the surf was so great that it 
overset throe times, and the men we're obliged 
to swim back. In the mean time, they saw 
their friends driving out to sea at a great rate, 
and were just giving ihem up to inevitable dcs- 
tfuotion, wh'^n the carpenter sent them word, 
that he could make the little boat so tight, that 
8h© should not take in water faster than one 
man could bale it out. This gave them fre.sh 
hopes, and every one was ready to venturer out 
for the deliverance of their fri3nds. The carpen- 
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ter dispatched the boat in a quarter of an hour 
and she soon overtook the float, and took Collet 
and Yets -on board. They soon found, however, 
that the water gained very fast upon them, not- 
withstanding their utmost efforts, and when she 
came in she was so full of water, that in a few 
minutes she must have sunk. As they were now 
afraid of venturing any more on the rad, the 
carpenter went again to work on the little boat, 
and put her into complete repair. Their 8Uic- 
cess in fishing was very uncertain ; sometimes 
they took great quantities, and sometimes they 
took none. Nor were the supplies they gained 
on the shore less precarious ; ihe gannets wouM 
somethnes settle in amazf^ng numbers, like a 
cloud, ancT sometimes they would totally disajv 
pear for several days together. This made them 
very desirous of finding some way to preserve 
the food they caught from putrefaction, that 
they might lay by the surplus of a fortunate day, 
to serve them when neither gannets nor fish were 
to be caught. 

They made several attempts to cure both 
Uieir fish and their fowl by smoking diem, but 
without success, They then attemptea to make 
salt, but this had like to have been fatal to them 
. all. The smitli had mended a copper vessel for 
the experiment, and they immediately began to 
work without knowing that tliis process in 
salt making would dissolve the surface of the 
copper inrto verdigrise, and that this solution of 
rust of copper was poison.. Salt, however, was 
TQcured, but the quality that made it poisonous. 
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happened to abound in sqcli a degree as to 
make it intolerably offensive to the taste; it wa*^ 
therefore thrown away, but those who v.pntured 
to palate it, were s»eized with violent cholicks, 
cold sweats, and retchings, which sufficiently 
convinced them qf the danger they had escaped. 

Wednesday, Sept. 3d. They had now been in- 
habitants of this desolate rock, ever since the 17th 
of July, nearly seven weeks, and during this time 
they had often seen a great smoke on the main 
land, which made them very desirous to send 
the boat to try what assistance might be ob- 
tained from thence. On . thia day, therefore, 
three of the seamen set .^^ut on the discpvery, 
and at night, the peqgle on fi||^ore .made a large 
fire on the highest jmrt' of the rpck, as a signal 
to them. While they were waking the return 
of the boat, ,they >vcr^ all thrx)wn into the utmost 
copstemation, by an acci^^nt which happened 
to the carpenter, who unfortunately cut his leg 
with an adze, in such a manner that he was 
in great danger of bleeding to death, they hav- 
ing no surgeon among them, n^r any thing pro- 
per to ^ply to the wound. At length, however, 
though', with much difficulty, the blood was 
staunched, and th^ wound healed without any 
bad symptom intervening. 

Saturday, September 6th. The weather. hav- 
ing been fair for 48 hours, they iijipatiently ex- 
pected the return of their boat., -At noon, 
they became very uneasy at having seen nothing 
©f. her; but just as they were sitting down ♦'^ 
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dinner they were agreeably surprised by two 
of their people, who came running over the 
rocks, crying out "the boat, the boat ! " They 
all started up overjoyed at the sound, and ran 
to see her come in, with great hopes that she 
had succeeded ; but they $oon distinguished that 
she was rowed only by one man, who plied both 
oars ; they concluded, therefore, that the other 
two were lost or detained ; but, presently, they 
saw another get up from the f)ottom of the boat, 
where it was supposed he had laid dowfi for a 
short refreshment, and then the boat came for- 
ward something faster, though still at a slow rate. 
The dinner was noW entirely forgotten, and 
after they had waited an hdur on the beach with 
the utmost impatience, the boat came in. The 
two men were Rosenbury and Taylor, who, the 
moment they stepped on shore, threw themselves 
on their knees, and in short, but earnest prayer, 
returned thanks to God for having once more 
set them safe upon this place, which, barren and 
desolate as it was, they now considered an 
asylum (Vom a situation of much greater distress. 
Having exerted their utmost efforts to bring the 
boat in, their strength forsook them at once, and 
they were not able to rise frorti the ground with- 
out assistance. As soon as they were got over to 
the tent, every body was busy to procure them 
some refreshment, for they found that the boat 
was quite empty, both oif proviiiions and wat^r. 
They dressed them some fish with as much 
haste as they could^ and, perceiving thai 
they were quite exhausted with watching and 
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labour, they left tbcm when they had eaten 
their tneal, without asking any questions, and 
they immediately fell asleep. The behaviour 
oi* these honest sailors to their mess-mates, was 
an uncommon instance of liearty kindness and 
generous ^elf-denial; the impatience of their 
curiosity must, have been both increased and 
justified, in proportion as they were interested 
in the account that was to gratify it; yet, even 
ihis^ curiosity, in which life itself was con-^ 
corned, they had the kindness and the fortitude 
to repress, rather than delay the refreshment of 
others for its gratification. 

. The account which was given by the two ad^ 
venturers, when they awoke was to this effect: 
" About three o'clock on the day they set out, 
they got round a point, about six leagues east 
of the rock; as they approached, it had the 
appearance of a double point, which encou- 
raged them to hope, that between the two points 
they should fiiui a harbour. But in this hope 
they were dissapointed, for they found a large 
surf all along the coast. However, about five 
o'clock, havmg seen o^ly one pfthe natives, 
they ventured to pull in for the shore; but the 
moment they got into the §urf, the boat overset. 
By this accident, poor Both well was drowned, 
and the other two who. reached the shore in 
an exhausted and feeble condition, were left 
destitute of every kind of provisions, except 
a small keg of brandy. As soon as . they had 
a little recovered their strength, they crawls'' 
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along the shore to seek for the Ijoat, having no 
other hope of shelter from the wild beastf«, 
which plight be expeeted to come abroad in the 
night. After somo search they found her, bat 
they were too weak to get her up, and dark- 
ness coming on, they were obliged to lie down 
upon the sand, with no other covering than the 
branches of a tree, and in this condition they 
passed the night. As soorf as the morning 
dawned, they went again to look for the bo&t, 
which the surf had driven from where they 
left her. As they walked along the coast tliey 
saw a man, and advanced towards him, upon 
which he ran away into the woods that lay 
near the beach, and were very thick. They 
went on, and soon after discovered the body 
of their companion Bothwell, who had been 
dragged up the sand, a considerable distance 
from the water, and torn to pieces by some wild 
beasts. This terrified them exceedingly, and 
having found the boat, the dread of passing 
another pight on shore, determined them 
immediately to return. They were, however, 
prevented in the attempt by a fresh gale at west, 
and before they could put back, the boat over- 
set with them a second. time, and drove with 
them along the shore. After niuch struggling 
and swimming, thfey got once more, safe on, the 
land'; but as they had' now teen fasting, ever 
since three o'clock the dj^y before, they were 
fainting with hunger and fatigue. It happened, 
however, that they met witti a fruit resembling 
an apple, -which ^bey eagerly gathered and eat 
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without knowing either its name or its quality. 
By good fortune it did tham no haim; and^ 
being nomewhat refreshed by their scanty repast) 
they made shift to haul the boat on shore, and, 
turning it upside down, they crept under it to 
sleep, 'being thus very well sheltered from the 
sun, and stcured against the wild beasts. 
Those who know the irresistible power of 
sleep, after long watching and excessive la- 
bour^ will not conclude that their first slumber 
was shorty because their situation was incom- 
modious or insecure; they wakened, however, 
before the next morning, an4 peeping under the 
edge of the boat, they could discern the feet of 
several creatures, which, by their claws, they 
supposed to be tigers, pass by them to and 
fro. This was a sufficient motive to remain 
in their resting place till morning, when they 
looked out again, and saw /the feet of a man. 
Upon this discovery, they came frotn bnder the 
boat to the great atitonishment of the poor 
savage and two other men and a boy, who 
were at some distance. When they had got all 
together, and were a little recovered from their 
surprise, they made signs to the sailors to go 
away, which they endeavoured to do,' thougl^ 
they were able to move but very slowly. Be- 
fore they had gone far from the boat, a consi- 
derable number of the natives ran down upoir 
them with their lances. It happened, however, 
that Rosenbury had picked up the mast of the 
boat, and a pistol which had been washed on 
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sliore, as he went along; being thus lurmed, 
\%'hen the Indians came down upon him, and 
being besides unable to run, he imprudently 
turned about» and, exerting all his strength, 
advanced towards them in a threatning manner, 
supposing they would have been seized with a 
panic and retreated into the woods. It hap- 
pened, however, that he was mistaken; for 
instead of running away, they surrounded him, 
and began to whet their lances. Taylor 
thought it was now time to try what could be 
done by supplication: he Uierefore threw him- 
self on his knees, and in a piteous tone cried out 
for mercy; but Rosenbury took refuge in the 
water. The savages immediately came up to 
Taylor and began to strip him; he suffered 
them quietly to take his shoes and his shirt, 
but when they attacked his trowsers, he made 
some resistance, and by his gestures, entreated 
they would not leave him quite naked, upon 
which they thought fit to desist. They tnen 
made signs for Rosenbury to come to them, who 
was all this time swimming about in the sea, 
but he refused, and made signs that they would 
kill him. They then pointed to Taylor, inti- 
mating that they had not killed him. Upon 
^this he came for>vard, and having first thrown 
them his pisto), and all his clothes but his shirt, 
he ventured to put himself in th^ir hands. 
^Wheii he came up, they pffered him -no violence, 
only held tho boat's mast and the pistot to him, 
by way of deriding the folly of his attempt to 
fight them. They seemed to be very much 



pleased with the clothes, which they divided 
among them as far as they would go. Then 
they be^an to rrfle the boat, and having taken 
all the rope they could find^ and the book by 
vrhich the rudder hung to the stern-post; they 
began to knock the stern to pieces, fof the iron 
which they saw was about it. Next to knock- 
ing the poor wretches on the head, this was 
the worst thing they could do, and, rough as 
they were used, they burst into tears at the 
injury that was offered to their boat, and 
^ entreated them to desist, with such agony of 
distress, that they suffered the boat to remain as 
they found it. Encouraged by this appearance 
of mercy and kindness, and urged by hunger, 
they asked by signs for something to eat; this 
request was also gi*anted, and having given 
them some roots, they again made signs for 
them to depart; upon which they once more 
launched their boat, and got into it, but the wind 
blowing strong from the west, they could not 
put off. The natives perceiving that they were 
willing, to comply with their desires, but not 
able, covered them with the boat to sleep under^ 
and lel^ them as they had found them. The next 
morning, the weather being fine, and th« wind 
tasterly, they launched the boat a third time, 
and returned back to the rock. 

From tltts time, till Sunday the 29th of Sep- 
tember, the carpenter and smith continued to 
work upon the boat, and the people were busy 
iu getting in from time to time, what was 
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thrown up from the wreck, particularly cord- 
aire and canvas, to rig the lK>at, and some ca^^kw 
o\' fresh water, which they were ycry solicitous 
to keep for sea store, as their escape in the 
boat scarcely depended less upon fresh water, 
than upon the sails themselves. ( )n this day, 
after they had been at prayers, a duty which 
was regularly and publickly performed every 
iSunday, the officers dist^overed that the eh(*st 
of treasure had been broken open, and the 
greater part of it taken away and concealed. 
It may 'perhaps be thought strange, that peo- 
ple, whom danger had made rehgidus, should at 
the same time be guilty of theft ; but it is evident 
the piety of some amongst thein, aro^e only 
from the sense of present danger, and was 
neitber lastijig ttur sinc^ere. It was a melan- 
choly delusion to suppose themselves justified, 
iH'cause uh eases of shipwreck, the authority 
o.' the captaiu ceases, and every one shiftii 
for hininelfi as far as self-preservation, tbi« 
principle nny be allovi'abLe, but no neces- 
sity can entitle us to take wjiat is the property of 
another. The crime of these men was increased^ 
by the want of gratitude for their wonderful pre- 
servation ; but when the principles of religion are 
not taught at an early age, we too frequently see 
those, who fly to religion for the comfort it can so 
well bestow in misfortunes, forgetful of their good 
resolutions when the fear of danger has passed. 
The oificers, when they discovered what had 
been done, and found that nobody would own 
tiiey^knew any thing about it, proposedl to 
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write the form of an oath, 'and administer it 
separately to every individual, the officers to 
take it first. ' But to this the majority im- 
mediately objected; for, though they might 
Kuppose they had committed no crime, in 
taking the treasure, they knew it would be not 
only immoral but impious, to swear they had ' 
not taken it As the minority were not in a 
condition to support their motion, the affair 
was suffered to rest, without farther inquiry or 
remonstrance. 

On the 6th of October the^ found a fowling- 
piece ; this was a joyful acquisition, and though 
the barrel was much bent, it was soon made 
serviceable, by the carpenter, and used with 
great success in shooting the birds, whidi 
before, they had na way of taking bui \ff 
knocking them down with a stick. Oa Friday, 
October the 1 1th, they perceived thd* gannets, 
which had of late forsak«n them, hovering about 
the rock in great numbers, and w«re in hopes 
they would settle, to lay their eggs, in which, 
to their great joy, they were not disappointed ; 
for after this time, they were constantly s^- 
pUed. with egg!^ in great plenty, till the o^ti|- 
ning of January, when the season of iayfii|; 
waiipast. On Sunday. October 20th, Mr. Collet 
Ml. Webb, and two others, ventured out once 
more on the float, but the wind springing up 
very fresh, the float broke loose, and drove 
them to the o^her side of the rocks. The wind 
still rising, and the sea running very high, it 
was impossible for the. boat to put out; they 
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were therefore obliged to remain all night among 
tbe seals on the rooks, without any abater of 
refreshment. But in this situation, however 
driSfidfuI, they received great comfort from re- 
iecting, how much more dreadful it would have 
been, if, instead of being driven to the rock^, 
thefir float had been carried out to <ea. It was^ 
noon the next day before the wind abated, and 
tiicti the boat ventured off, but as the vvave<» 
still rah high, it Could bring in no more than 
two at a time, leaving the float • behind them. 
They had nbw some rainy weatHer, which proved 
very acceptable, as th«y contrived to save some 
of the water for sea store ; but they^ere still 
» great want of bread, having lived many days 
dn short allowance. As a last resonrce, they 
thought of building an oven, for they had som^ 
barrehi of flour, though they had no brend ; in 
this atteif^pt, they succeeded, beyond l^eir ex- 
pectatiess, and were able to Convert their flour 
into tolerable biscuit. This bineuit, however, 
was at length so nearly exhausted^ that they were 
obliged to live upon a few ounces a day, without 
brandy, cif irhich only a small quantity remained, 
and this they preserved inviolable for the use 
of the oarpenter. They were also so short 
of watef, that they were allowed but half a 
pint a. daljr. In this cohdition, however, they 
napprfyy in a* grrat def^ee, preserved their 
besHh and vigour, and; on the 16th of February 
thiey Mdncheid their boat, and cajted her the 
V UappyDdix'erancc/' On the 17th, they got 
ihtir little pittance of stores on board, and 
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the 18th, they set sail from th*».roek, oft which 
they had lived just seven months^ and to which 
at parting they gave the name of'' Bird Inland ;" 
and they providentialJy completed in tea days, 
their voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, where 
they were most hospitably received by the 
Governor and inhabitants, who pitied their suf* 
terings, and afforded them every assistance* 
Had these men de^paiied of safety when they 
found themselves the onlv survivors of a nume-. 
rous crew, and cast upon a barren Tock, de- 
prived of every re*»ource, their destructioa 
must have followed. This, however, isinot the 
only instance in which we see the truth of the 
proverb, that ** God helps them who lielp them- 
selves/* We have seen how hope encouraged 
them immediately after they returned thanks 
to Providence for their preservation, that this 
gave them courage to recover many things from 
the wreck, which were essentially necessary for 
building the boat, and that their steadinessi^ 
sobriety and good conduct, interrupted, indeed 
by one acl of dishonesty, at last brought them 
in safety to their native country/ 



AccaitttI of thi late Mr. Htteard. ■ 

This extraordinary man was the ion of an 

Spliolstercr, and was put apprentice to Mr. 
Mbaniel Newenhan), a wholesale grocer. Hia 
Father died, leaving his only Hon and daugh- < 
tar, to both of whom he bequeathed handsome 
fDrtaneg;'Bnd by hia will directed that bit soa 
shoold not be convi 
His constitution w 
hn heallli appeari 
the'nccesury duti( 
therefor^, at the 
apartment in a Ic 
'ivhich WBslcept by 
Lardean : here fai 

care and attention ; and at length, he beoame 
NO fond of his' landlady, that he resolved to marry 
her out of gratitude for her kindnesB to him. 
In rain she expostulated with him upon the folly 
of such a proceeding ; he being about- 28, and' 
■he about fil years of age; but nothing could 
dissuade him'; and they were privately married 
about the year 17£2. She was postassed of a 
small fortune, which he presented to her sister. 
During his residence atNewington, the minister 
of the dissenting meeting-house resigned his 
•ffice, and a successor waseleetcd; and Mr. 
JRsvFBrd, who was a dissenter, and eteadfastly 
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adb^ed all his life to that profession, propOMd 
to pui'ohaMe a hou^ neat the meetipg-bouse,* 
and to appropriate it, as a parsonage -house, for 
the use of the minister for the time, being; and; 

fenerously contributed £50. for that purpose^ 
lis wife died in November, 1755; and 3opa 
after, he formed a resolution of visiting Lisbon, 
which had been just before laid in ruins by the 
earthquake of November 1st, 1755. About mid- 
summer 1755, he set sail for Lisbon, on board 
the Hanover Packet, which was taken by a 
French privateer, and he behaved with so ipucli 
pride to the captain of the privateer, as might 
probably have been the cause of hi^ suffering 
severely, and have turned his attention Inore 
particularly to the state of prisons. He after^ 
wards made the tour of Italy; and, at his returut 
settled at Brokenhurst, a retired and pleasant 
villa in the New Forest near Lymi|pgton, iri 
Ffampshire. having in April, 1758, married 
Harriet, the daughter of Edward Liteds of 
Croxton. Mr?. HoVard died in 1765. Before 
the death of his second wife, he left Lymington, 
' ^nd purchased an estate at Cardington, near 
Bedford, adjoining to that of his relation, Mr. 
Whitbread. While he resided nt Cardington, 
he very much conciliated the esteem of the poor 
by employing them, building cottages for them,. 
&c. Every Sunday, he went to Bedford, at- 
tended both morning and ^venmg service, punc- 
tually assisting, as is the duty of every good 
man, in the pijjiic worship of Qod, and then 
returned bom^.' His sister.yied unpfia^ried, ^and 
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left him' her house, toi^f^ther wiih a considerable 
fortune in the funds, which, he thought, marked 
approbation ^n the part of Providence, of his 
fiefaemes for the relief of prisoners, apd he made 
use of the money accoroingly. In 1773, he 
iierved the office of sheriff of the county of 
B^ord. This office, as he observed, brought 
the distress of prisoners more immediately 
under bis notice ; and with a view to its allevi- 
ation, he began his labours, by visiting most of 
the county jails in England, and aCtervvards, the 
bridewells, houses of correction, city and town 
jails, where he found multitudes both of felons 
and debtors, dying of the jaH fever ana the small 
pox ; t]pon this subject he was examined in the 
House of Commons, and had the honour of re- 
ceiving their thanks ; this encouragtd him to 
proceed- in his iesign ; he travelled frequently 
through Great Britain and Ireland, and also 
into 1* ranee, Flanders, Holland, Germany and 
8witzerlind,and published the state of the prisons 
in England and Wales, and an account of some 
fdreign prisons, and gave some observations con- 
cerning the management of prisoners of war, and 
the-hulks, or prison ships for convicts, on the 
'i^mmes, vvliicn publication included an account 
tqtf his visits to Denmark, Sweden, Ruj^sia, 
. I^olttud, i^rtugal and Spain. By thist ime, his 
o1»iifa«ter for active benevolence, had engaged 
the public attention ; it was proposed that a 
siibsciiption should be set on foot, to erect a 
statue to his honour,* and £iJ33. 13s. 6d. was 
subscribed for that purpose; "^but somt; of those 
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who tncvv Mr. Howard Ijesl, never concurred 
in the McltPinc, being ^vell nesured he never 
\voul<l Jike il ; . iind that thougLite vaa anxioug 
tor the approbation of the wise sn4 good, his 
bp«t reward was in the exercise of bmerolence ; 
the event juRtiGed their conduct; for ttic Ian- 
Id upon the subject, when first 
van, : " Have I noloKe friend 
I would put a atop to Mich a- 
a conMqutiuie of two letters 
rd to the subscribern, the design 
and the ooDtributers were pub- 
ither to recall their Boneyy or 
! disposition of the committee, 
lowprd published ati account of 
arettos, or hospitals in Europe, 
dpem relative to the plagop, 
together wilh more observaliona oo some Ibreigii 
prisons and hospitaU, and remarks upon those of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Not satisfied, how- 
ever, with whst he had already done, he cnn- 
dadeH hit! accountot' lazarettoi. with announcing 
his intention again to qiiit liin country, for the 
purpose of revisiting Ruwia, Turkey, and same- 
other Countries, and extending his tour in ihe 
East, " I am not insensible," says he, " of the^ 
dAsgers that roust attend such a jtiurney. Trust* 
ing, however, to thtt protection of, that kind 
Providence, nliich has hitherto preserved me, I 
calmly and cheerfully commit myself to (he 
disposal of unerriitg w^sdovi. 'Should it please 
God to cot oflf my .Jifein the proi'ccutJon . of 
this desigHj let not my cnndUct be impuled to 
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rashness noir enthusiasm, feut to a serious, deli- 
berate eonvietfon, that I am pursuiwg <Iie path 
©f dttty, and U> a sincere desire of being n^ade 
an inj^tniment of more extensive usefulness to 
my fellow-creatures, than could be expected in 
the narrow circle of a rctfred life.*' Of a 
man who holds sueh language, tvbat can be 
said, but that the piety and benerolence of his 
&eart) desei^ve universaf honwir.' Whfet perma- 
nent good may atise from his unwearied, well^ 
intended hiboars, both in these * kingdoms, and 
the rest of Europe, time enly can shew. Certain 
it is, that his plan has been lidopted in many 
of our new buik jails, and will gradnalHr 
extend ta more. Although the advice of his 
friends eould net induce him to reverse hisr 
determination to encounter once more the con- 
tagion of the plague, yet he must be acquitted 
of rashness in the progress of his benevolent 
travels. His great temperance was probably 
a means of prolonging his life m the midst 
of his dangers. For a loiig time, potatoes 
were almost his whole supp^t; at another 
time, they were sueeeeded by tea, and bread 
and butter : consequently, it will not be thought 
wonderful, that he never partbok of the public, 
or private repasts, to ^'hich he was so fre- 
quently invited. ' All t W remains to be said 
upon this subject is, that in his second torn*, in 
the East, it did please God to cut off his life ; 
for, having spent some time m Chersbn, a new 
settlement of the Empress of Russia, near 
Oczaeow, he caught, in visiting the Russian 
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hospital of that place, a malignant fercr, of 
which he died, on the 20th of January, after an 
illness of about twelve days ; and after having 
been kept, according to his parti(^la| directions 
for five days, he was buried, -at his own 
desire, in. the garden of a villa, in the 
neighbourhood^ (belonging to a French Gentle- 
nian> from whom he had received great civili- 
ties,) by his faithful servant, who had attended 
him upon his former journeyings, and whom 
he expressly enjoined not to return home, till 
five weeks from his death ; afraid, as it would 
appear, that his grateful country, Would desire 
to pay public honours to his remains. In his 
way to Cherson, his baggage was found to 
he missing from behind the carriage, while he 
and his servant refreshed themselves with a 
nap. On the discovery of this loss, Mr. 
Howard hastened back to the nearest village, 
where he recollected to have seen a party of 
Russian recruits, whom he charged with taking 
his property. While he waited in the carriage, 
till a magistrate could be applied to, Lis pro- 
perty wa^ brought in, first a hat box, and next 
a trunk ; which last had been found half 
buried in tlie road by the side of fields, where 
some men were ploughing ; one of w horn, 
startled at seeing the nails of the trunk, ' shine 
just out of the ground, was nfraid to touch it, 
without his companion. When it was opened 
by Mr. Howard, every article both of linen, 
and money were found; out suspicion fell so 
strong on the recruits, of having cencealed it 
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tlH aa opportunity should oSbr for them to 
carry it off, apd share the spoil, that the 
magistrates banished seven of them to Siberia. 

There are few situations in life, in which the 
power of doing good, and being useful, is not 
given to us. If our means be small, we still 
may feel for the distresses of others, and assist 
them with our advice. In many cases, a small 
|foriion of our time, or our personal exertions, 
or even our visits, may relieve, what money 
could not. Mr. Howard considered himself, 
as the steward of Providence, and had -his 
fortune been as small as, -on the contrary, it 
was extensive, it is evident, that he would 
equally have renounced the pleasures of domestic 
life, and society, and the comforts of home and 
devoted himself to the relief of his unfortunate 
fellow-creatures. He died in the performance 
of an act of benevolence ; and, that his useful- 
ness might not end with life, he was permitted 
to leave to the world, the benefit of his example. 
It has often been said, that the length of life, 
is not according to the number of years, but 
to the manner in which we employ them, and 
in thisjast sense, Mr. Howard' may be said 
^ have died, " full of years arid honour/' after 
seeing liis efforts^ rewarded with the mo-;t asto- 
nishing success, ariti his' advice adopted i.i every 
part of the civilized world. 
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No. XI. 



Some Account of the Snakes of Norih Ame- 
rica, and of tht Humming-Bird, From 
the letters of J, Hector St, John, an Ame- 
rican Farmer. 

The southeru provinces of North Auicricra, 
are the countries, where nature has formed the 
greatest variety of alligators, snakes,, serpents, 
and scorpions, from the smallest size, up to 
the pine-banren, the largest species known here. 
We have but two snakes, whoae stings are 
mortal, which deserve to be mentioned : as for 
the black one, it ts remarkable for nothing but 
its industry, a^'lity, beauty, and the art of 
enticing birds i>y tfie power of Hs eyes. I 
admire it much, and never kill it, though its 
formidable length and appearance, often get the 
better of the philosophy of some people, par- 
ticularly the Europeans. The most dangerous 
one is the pilot, or copper*head, for tl^ poison 
of which, no remedy has yet been cH'scovered. 
It bears the first name, becaise it always pre- 
cedes the rattle snake ; that is, quits its state 
of torpidity, in the spring, a week before the 
other. It bears the second name, on account 
of its head being adorned, with many copper- 
coloured spots. It lurks in rocks near the 
water and is iextremelv autive, and dangerous. 
Let man beware of it ! t have heard only of 
one person, who was stung by a eopper-hea-^ 
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in this country. The poor creiiture, instantly 
swelled in a most dreadful ntanner, a multitude 
of spots of diffe^rent hues, alternately appeared 
^nd vanished,, on different parts of his body; 
his eyesr were filled witlj madness and rage, 
1)6 cast them on all present, with the most 
vindictive looks : he thrust out his tongue as 
the jnakes do; he hissed through his teeth, 
\vith inconpeivable strength, and became an 
object of terror to all by-standers. To tb^ 
lividness of a corpse be united the desperate 
force of a maniac; they hardly were able to 
fasten him, so as to guard themselves from 
his attacks ; when, in the space of two hours, 
death relieved the poor creature from his 
struggles, and the spectators from their appre- 
hensions. The poison of the rattle-snake is 
not mortal in so short a space, and hence, 
there is more time to procure relief; we are 
acquainted with several antidotes, with which 
almost every family is provided. They are 
extremely inactive, and if not touched, are 
perfectly inoffensive, I once saw, as I was 
travelling, a great cliff which was full of them ; 
I handled several, and they appeared to be 
dead : they were all entwined together, and 
thus they reipained until the return, of the sun, 
I found them out, by following the track of 
some wild hogs which had fed oil them, and the 
Jndians often regale on them. > When they 
find them asleep, they put a small forked stick 
pvcr their necks, which -they keep immoveably 
^xcd on the ground ; giving the snake a piece 
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of Jeatlier to tite : and tliis they pull back 
«cvera1 times witli great force, until they 
obsene the two poisonous fangs torn out ; 
then they cut off the liead, skin the body, and 
cook ii, as we do eels; and their flesh is' ex- 
tremely sweet anti white. I once saw a lamed 
one, as gentle as you can conceive a reptile 
to be ; it iock to the -water, and swam when- 
ever it pleased; and when the boys, to whom 
it belonged, called it l>ack, their summons was 
readily obeyed. It had been deprived of its 
fangj^, by the preceding method. They oHen 
stroked it with a soH brush, and it would turn 
on its bade to enjoy it; as a cat does liefore 
the Ure. One of tliis species was the cause, 
some years ago of a most deplorable accident,' 
which I shall rdate to you,, as I had it from 
the widow a»d the mother of the victims, A 
Dutch farmer of- the Minisink, went out to 
wow, with ills negroes, in his boots; a pVe- 
c«ii$ian tised to prerent befng stung. Inadver- 
tently, lie trod on a snalce, which immediately 
flew at his legs ; ttnd as it ^rew (jack, m order 
to renew its Mow, one of the negroes ciit it 
in two with the scythe. They prosecuted their 
work, and returned home ; at night the farmer 
pulled off his boirts and went to bed, and was 
«oon after, attacked with a strange sidcness 
in his stomach ; he swelled, and, before' a 
|)hysiciah could be s6nt for, ditd. The suddeli 
tleath of this niEin, did not cause much enquiry; 
the neighbourhood vrondcred, as is usual In 
t^uch cases, and, without anv f^irilief' exami- 
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natioD, the corpse wa? buried. A few days 
fifter, the son put 911 his father's boots, and 
went to the meadows : at night, he pulled them- 
0% went to bed, and was attacked with the 
same symptoms, about the same time, and died 
in the morning. A little before he expired^ 
the doctor came, but was not able to say, what 
could be the cause of so singular a disorder ; 
howeyer, rather than appear wholly at a loss 
before the coirnti;y people, he had the folly to 
pronounce both father and son to have been 
bewitched, thus eqdeavouring to cloak his i^o- 
ranoe« Some weeks after, the widow sold all 
the moveables, for the benefit of the younger 
children ; and the farm was lea^ted. One of 
the neighbours, who boi^ht the boots* presently 
put them on, and was attacked in the same 
manner^ as the ptHer two hs^d been ; but this 
maofs wife, being alarmed at what Had hap- 
pened 4n the former family, dispatched one of 
her negroes, tor an eminent physician, who. 
fortunately having heard something of the dr^ad- - 
ful affair, gu^sed at the cause, applied oil, 
^0. apd recovered the man. The bi^ts which 
had been so fatal, Were then carefully exam- 
ined ; and he found, that the two fangs of the 
snake, had been left in the leather/after having 
been wrenched out of their sockets, by the 
strength with which the snake had drawn back 
its head. The bladders which contaihed the . 
poison, and several of the small nerves we^e 
still fresh, and adhered to the; boot. The un- 
fortunate father an4 son had been poisoned by 
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pulling off these boots, in ^bich action, lliey 
imperceptibly scratched their Jpgs, with the 
points of the fangs, through the hollow of 
which some of this astonishing poison was 
conveyed, Yott have no doubt heard of the 
rattles in the tails of these snakes, if you have 
not seen them; the only observation 1 wish to 
make, is, that the rattling is loud and distinct 
when tliey are angry ; and, on the contrary, 
when pleased, it sounds like a distant trem- 
bling, in which nothing is distinctly heard. In 
the thick settlements they are now become 
very scarce ;* for wherever tliey are met with. 
Open war is declared againat them; so that, in 
a few years, there will not be one left but on 
our mountains. The black snake, ^n the con- 
trary, always diverts me, because it excites no 
idea of danger. Their swiftness is astonishing 
they will sometimes equal that of a horse ; at 
other times they will climb up tree^ in quest of 
our tree- toads ; or glide on the ground at full 
length. On some occasions, they present ihem 
selves, half in the reptile state, half erect; 
their eyes and their heads, in the erect posture, 
appear to great advantage ; the former display 
a tire miich I have admired, and it is by these 
they arc enabled to fascinate birds and squirreN. 
When they have fixed their eyes oq an animal, 
they become immoveable ; only turning their 
Lead sometimes to the right and sometimes to 
the left but still with their sight invariably 
directed to the object. Th^;jiistracted victim, 
instead of flying from Im enemy, seems to be 
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arrested by some invincible power ; k screams; 
BOW approaches, and then recedes; and after 
skipping about with an unaccountable agitation 
finally rushes into the jaws of the snake, and 
is swallowed, as soon as it is covered with 
a slime or glue, to make it slide easily do^vn 
the throat of the devour er. One anecdote I 
^lust relate, the circumstances of which are as 
true as they are singular. One of my constant 
walks, when I am at leisure, is in my low- 
lands, where I have the pleasure of seeing my 
cattle, horses, and colts. In the middle of that 
tract, I have cut a ditch eight feet wide, the 
banks of which, nature adorns every spring, 
with various flowering weeds, which on these 
rich grounds, shoot up to a great height. Over 
this ditch 1 have erected a bridge, capable of 
jbearing a loaded waggon ; on each side, I care- 
fully sow every year, some grains of hemp, 
whfch rising to the height of fifteen feet, are so 
gtrong and so full of branching stalks, as to re- 
semble young trees; I once ascended one of them, 
four feet above the ground. These produce 
natural arbours, rendered often still more close 
by the assistance of an annual creeping plant, 
which ^e call a vine, that never fails to entwine 
itself among the branches, and always produces 
a very desirable shade. From this simple grove 
I have amused myself a hundred times, ia 
observing the great number of humming birds 
with which our country abounds; the wild 
blossoms, every where attract the attention of 
these birds^ whicli, like bees, subsist on suction. 
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From this retreftt, I dhihcil^f watched them in 
all their varfoik attitudes ; but their flight' is so 
rapid, thaitjou cannot distinguish the motion 
of their wings. This little *hiRl «s scarcely 
larger than a hazel-nut, but nature has profusely 
lavished on- it her most splendid odours ; the 
most perfect blue, the most beautifufl ga»id, the 
most dazizling red, are for eVer in contrast, 
iand glitter beaiitifully in the sun. its bill is as 
long and as sharp, as a«oarse sewipg needle; 
and sojifietimes, from what motives I know not, 
it will tear afid lacerate flowers into a hundr^ 
pieces ; for, strange to tell, they are the itiost 
passionate of tlie feathered tribe. Where does 
anger find room in so very tHiiall a i)ody ? 
I'hcy often fight with the fury of lions, until 
i9ne of the combatants falls a sacrifice and dies. 
One dsy, as 1 was sitting in my arbour, my 
attention was e'hgaged, by a strange sort of 
f ustling noise at same paces distance. 1 looked 
all around, ' without distinguishing any thing, 
until I climbed one of my great hemp stalks; 
when, to my great astonishment, I beheld two 
anakes of considerable length, the one pursu- 
ing the other, with great quickness through a 
iiemp-stubbie field. The aggressor was of the 
black kind, six feet long; tiie fugitive was a 
water snake, nearly of equal size; they soon 
met, and in the fury of their first encounter, 
they ap{)eared, in an instant, firmly twiiSted 
together, and whilst their tails beat the grouhd, 
they mutually tried with open jaws to tear 
jaaeh other. What a fell aspect did they present!' 
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Their heads wete 'coinpressed -to a very small * 
size, their eyes flashed fire; and ailer thift 
canflict bad lasted ^bout five n^inutes, the second 
I'odod means to disengage itself from the firsts 
and hujrried toward the ditch; its antagonist 
instantly assumed a new posture, and imlf 
creeping and half erect, overtook^ and attack (d 
the other again, which placed itself in the same . 
attitude, and .prepared to resist* The scene 
was uncommon and beautiful, for thus opposed, 
they fought with their jaws, biting each other 
with the utmost rage ; but notwithstanding this 
appearance of mutual courage and iury, the 
water snake, still $eemed desirous of retreating 
towards the ditch, its natural element. This 
was no sooner perceived by the keen eyed 
black one, than twisting its tail twice round 
a stalk of hemp, and seizing its adversary by 
the throat, not by means of its jaws, but by 
twisting its own neck twice round that of the 
water, snake, it pulled him backtfrom the ditch,. 
To prevent a defeat, the latter look hoW like- 
wise of a stalk on the bank, and firuyy seizing- 
it, became a match for its fierce enemy. Strange^ 
was this to behold; two gretti Miakts strongly 
adhering ta the ground, , mutually Tastened to- 
gether, by means of the wnihings whieh lathed 
them to e^ch otiier, and stretclkfd at their full 
length. They pulled, but pulled itt vain ; and 
in the momenU of greatest exertfe)ns, tliat pari 
oi their bodies, which was entwined, seemed 
extremely ^mall, while the rest appeared swell-, 
^ut, and )iqw and then coavedscd with strong 
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wavijig motions, rapidly following each other: 
their 'eyes seemed on lire, and ready to start 
oat of their heads. At one time the conflict 
seemed decided ; The' water snake bent itself 
into two great folds> and by that operation, 
fendered the other more than commonly out- 
stretched; the next minute, the new struggles 
of the black one, gained 'an unexpected supe- 
riority, it acquired two great folds likewise, 
which necessarily extended the body of its ad- 
versary, in proportion as it had contracted his 
own. These etforts were alternate ; vi(?tory 
{^eemed doubtful^ inclining sometimes to the one 
side, and sometimes to the other; until, at 
last, the stalk to which the black snake fastened, 
suddenly gave way, and in consequence of this 
accident, ibf^.y- both plunged into the ditch. 
Th« water did not extinguish their vindictive 
rage, for by their agitations, 1 could trace, 
though not distinguish, their mutual attacks. 
Tliey soon re-appfeared on the surface, twisted 
together, as m their first onset; but the black 
sTiake seem(vl to retain its wonted superiority, 
for its head was exactly fixed above that of 
the other, wliieh it incessantly pressed down 
under the water, untjl it wasstiSed and suiik. 
-The victor no sooner perceive -^ its enemy ?n- 
oapable of future resistaiice, than abandoning 
. it to the current, it Returned on shore arid 
di»a|jpear'ed. ,' ' • 
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No. XII. 



4 circufnstofitial and authentic account of the 
memoi'abte case of Richard parsoHS, as 
transfttilled in a tetter ffom IVittimn Dai^ 
laway^ Esq. High-^eriff of Gtouceater- 
»hire, to tiis friend in London, skewing ilie 
awfut judgment of God againU vice and 
p'o/anenesa. 

On th^ 20th Pebni^ry last, Richard Pardons 
^nd three more, met at a {)rivate house in 
Chalfor4 in order to play at cards, aboiit 
six o'clock in tjie efening. They played at loo 
till about eleven or twelve that night, when they 
changed their game for wbu^t: after a few 
deals, a disput^ arose about the state of the 
game, P^sons asserted with oaths, that they 
were si^K, which the others denied ; upon which 
he wished '* that ha might never enter the 
kingdom of heaven, iMid that his flesh might 
rot upon his bones, if they were not six in the 
ganje." These wishes were several times re^ 
peated, both then and ailer wards. Upon this, 
the oandie was put out by one James Young, 
a by-stander, '^ho says, h^ was shocked with 
the oaths and expressions he heard; and that 
he put out the candle, with a design to put an 
end to the game. Presently, upon this, tbay 
adjourned to another house, and then began a 
iVesh game, when Parsi^ns aad his partner ha4 
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great 8UccesH, Tbeo they played at ioo again, 
till four in the morniDg. During thii^ second 
playing. Parsons complained to one Roller, 
bis partner, of a bad pain in his leg, whjuh, 
froQi that time, increased. There wdi an ap- 
pearance of a swelling, and after vvards, of the 
colgur ofaangiDgto that of amortihed state. On 
the following Sunday, he rode to Minchin 
Hampton, to get the ^viue of Mr. Pegler the 
surgeon, in that town, who attended him from 
, the Thursday after, February 27th. Notwith- 
standing all tlie appiiuatioDS that were made, 
the mortilicatian increased, and shewed itself in 
different parts of bis . body. On Monday, 
March 3rd, at the request of some of his female 
relations, the ciergyman of Bisley attended 
him. PorsoDs apjieared to be extremely igno- 
rant of religion, having been acunstomed to 
sivear, to drink, (though he was not in liquor 
when lie uttered the above eiecrable wish,) to 
game, and to profane the Sabbath, though he 
wan only in his 19th year; after he had prayed 
in, he appeared to have some 
for he said, " Now, I must 
he hoped God would forgive 
wiuket] not above six years, 
;r should happen, he never 
ds again. After this, he was 
bie% delirious, spoke of his 
ame, , and seemed as if his 
ngagcd at card% He started. 
loifB and gestures, end, in a 
aking and trembling, dir 
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Tuesday morning, the 4lh of March last; and 
was buried the next day, at the Parish Churchy 
of Bi«Iey. • His eyes were open when he died, 
and could not be closed by the common me- 
thods; so that they remained opened when he was 
put into the coffin ; from this circumstance, 
arose a report, that he wished his eyes might 
never close ; but this was a mistake ; for, from 
the most credible witnesses, I am fully con- 
▼inced no such wish was uttered ; and the fact 
is, that he did close his eyes after he was takea 
with the mortification, and either dozed or slept 
several times. When the body came to be laid 
out it appeared all over discoloured or spotted; 
and it might, in the most literal sense, be said, 
that his flesh rotted on his ton's before he died. 
Mr. Dallaway, having desired Mr. Pegler, the 
surgeon, to send him his thoughts of Parsons' 
case, received^ froih him the following ac- 
couut; — 
Sir, 

" You desirekne to acquaint you, in writing 
with what I know relating to ths melancholy 
case of the late Richard Parsons, a request I 
readily comply with, hoping that his sad death 
may serve to admonish all those who profane 
the sacred name of God. February 27th last, 
I visited Rioliard Parsons, who I foutid had an 
iaflamed leg; stretching from the foot almost to 
the knee, tending to** mortification". The 
tightness and redness of the skin was almost 
gone off, and it became of a dus^ish and livid 

'our, arid felt very lax and flabby. Symp- 
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toms, being so. daugcroun, some fnjtisipns were 
made dowQ to the quick, ftome spirituous fo- 
mentaticn^ made use of, and the whole limb 
dressed up with such applications, as are most 
approved in such desperate circumstances ; I 
gave him also some internal medicines* The 
next d^y he seemed much the same j but on 
March 1st, he was worse, the incisions dis- 
charging a sharp foetid matter, which was gene- 
rally of the worst consequence* On, the next 

*day, which was Sunday, the symptoms appeared 
to be a little more favourable : but to my great 
surprise, the very next day, I found his leg not 
only mortified up to the knee, but the same 
began anew in four different parts, viz. — under 
each eye, on the top of his shoulder, and on 
one hand ; and in about twtlve hours after, he 
died. I shall Qot presume to say, there was 
any thing s;npernatural in the cfese.; but how- 
ever, it mast be confessed, that such cases are 
rather uncommon in subjects so young;, and of 
80 good a habit as he had always been, previous 
to this illness." / 

His death, therefore, may be considered as 
the accomplishment of his own wish, and, 
though the mortification might cotne on without 

" such an occurrence, still, remorse for his mon- 
strous impiety, together with the agitation of 
his mind, must have counteracted the remedies 
of his physician, and rendered his sufferings 
more dreadful. The man who swears pro- 
fanely, besides the unprofitable folly of such a 
practice, may always be supposed capable of 



falsehood, since he himself thinks an oath ne- 
oessary to obtain credit, for what he says; hi:; 
death may not be attended vrith nuch awful 
oiTcumstaiices as that of Pardons ; let him he 
Rffiured, however, that in another world, every 
odlh will be counted against him as a sin. — 
In the case of that unfortunate person let cha- 
rity guide our opinion ; let us hope that the 
remainder of his curse was pardoned, and 
that ere he passed to bis dread account, sincere * 
repentance evinced his faith in Hiu who offered 
biinself tite propitiation for sin. 
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No. XIII. 

Description of the Tarantula, and of the 
method taken to cttre those bitten by it. 

Of the various spepies of venemous inscjtts, 
there is none of so singular a nature, or whase 
bite is attended with more astonishing a^d fatal 
*efeet8 than that now under consideration. — 
The Tarantula is a native of Italy, and takes 
its nam^ from Tarentum, a city in that country. 
Its usual habitation is a cave, furrowed out by 
its claws, in some dry and chalky soil. It 
generally remains in its cave during the day- 
time, coming out in search of its prey in the 
night. The peasants have a particular mode of 
alluring it from its den, by making a soft 
hissing noise through an oaten pipe, which it 
imagines to be some favourite prey, whereupon 
it com^s fortb> and falls a victim to its voracity. 
A full grown Tarantula is about the size of a 
nutmeg, but some old ones arc considerably 
larger. It is furnished with eight feet, each of 
which has three joints, and is covered with a 
fine down. From the shoulders arise a parr of 
horns, which the creature makes use of in con- 
fining its prey, while it is killing it with its 
pinchers. The body is of various colours, and 
povercd with a long down, or fine hair, of a 
dusky colour. It has eight eyes, which are 
l^ge, and i» continiiaj motioa. The Taiaw- 
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tula sleeps in its cave during the whole winter, 
and great part of the autumn, and spring. It 
is a very singular .observation made by the pea- 
sants, that the young ones, for their first iood, 
devour their parent, by extracting the juice out 
of different parts of her body, and then, leaving 
her dead in the field, go in search of other prey. 
The bite of the Tarantula, is a wound inflicted 
in a peculiar manner, and occasions a paih, 
not unlike the sting of a bee. The creature 
pierces the skin with its pincers, and instantly 
pours from its mouth, a poison into the wound. 
In a few hours, the person feels a numbness* 
And the part affected is marked with a livid 
circle, which* spon after, rises into a painftd 
swelling; shortly after thi^i the patient falls into 
a profound melancholy, breathes with difficulty 
and^ at lengtb> loses all his sense and rootio^i. 
Trembling, anger, langhter, joy, f^Ht, add 
weeping, ard strong symptoms^ attending the 
bite of this insect, and death would infallibly be 
the consequence, were not prqjer meatiis used, 
immediately to expel the poison. Medicine of 
any Icind is not of the least efficacy, music being 
the only and sure remedy. 

No sooner has a patient lost his sense and 
motion, than a musician is sent for, who tries 
several tunes, and when he has hit on one, 
whose tones and modulation seem to suit the 
affected person, he is observed to make a faint 
motion ; he first moves his arm, next his leg^, 
and, by degrees, his whole body, till he rises on 
bis ieet, and begins to dance : which some will 
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continue to do so for scTeral iioors successivply , 
After this he is put to bed, and when he has 
Buflicientty recovered his strength, heja allured 
out of bed hy the same tune, to take aiio^er, 
dance, which exercise is repeated for seven or 
eight days, till the patient finding himself fa- 
tigued, "mid unable to dance any longer, is 
knovrn to be cured. After being" thus wearied, 
hp begins to recover his «trength, and a^iakes 
Bs one out of a profound fileep, without the 
BTifalleet recollection of any thing' that passed 
during his disorder. If the cure be not com- 
pletely effected, the patient continues melan- 
choly, shuns society, and if not closely 
watched, will, on the iirst opportunity, dronn 
himself. 

' Sucli are the results and cure of the bite of a 
Tarantula, according to the accounts of the 
people of Italy, which are believed to be true ' 
by persons of good authority. ' 
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No. xrv. 

An account af the "Pearl Fishery on the Coast 
of the Island qf Ceylon, in the East Indies. 

Those beautiful substances called pearls^ so 
much used for ornament<;, are found within the 
shells of a very large kind of oyster, which is 
taHen in considerable quantities, in many places 
in the East Indies, and particularly near the 
coast of 'Ceylon, now belonging to Great Bri- 
tain. The pearl fishery is very profitable, for 
the oysters contain not only the pearls,' bat 
the inside of the shell consists of that beautiful 
substance called tnother-of- pearl, which is em- 
' ployed in making buttons, knife-handles, and 
various kinds of toys. As the oysters -lie in 
deep water, they are fished up by expert 
divers, men who are expressly trained for this 
purpose. 

Condatchy the district near which t)ie pearl 
oysters are taken, is situated in a bay, forming 
nearly a half moon, and is a waste sandy tract, 
with some miserable huts built on it. The wa- 
ter is bad and brdckish, and the soil produces 
only a few stunted trees .and bushes. The 
persons who remain here during the fishery, 
are obliged to get water for drinking from a 
village, about four miles to the southward. 
Tigers, porcupines, and wild hogs are, amongst 
other quadrupeds, cbmmon here. 



During the fishing season, the desert barren 
place Con datchy otters to our view, a scene 
equally novel and astonishing. A mixture of 
thousands of people of diflferent colours, cpun- 
tries, casts, and occupations ; the number of 
tents and huts erected op the sea shore, with 
theiir shops before each of them; and the many 
boats returning on shore in the afternoon, gene- 
rall;^' richly laden ; all together form a sight 
entirely new to an European eye. Kach owner 
runs to his respective boat, as soon as it reaches 
the shore, in hopes of finding it filled with im- 
mense treasure, which is often much greater in 
imagination, than in reality. To prevent riot 
and disorder, an ofiicer, with a party of soldiers 
is stationed there ; they occupy a large square 
where they have a field piece of cannon, and a 
flag-staff for signals. Here and there you meet 
with brokers, jewellers, and merchants of all 
descriptions ; also suttlers offering provisions, 
and other articles to gratify the appetite. But 
by far the greater number are occupied with 
the pearls ; some are busily employed in assort- 
ing them ; for which purpose they make use of 
small brass plates, bored through with holes of 
different sizes ; others are weighing and offer- 
ing ihem to the purchaser ; while others are 
drilling or boring them^ which they perform 
for a trifte. 

The pestilential smell, occasioned by the 
numbers of putrifying pearl fishes, renders the 
air of Condatchy insufferably offensive, and 
produces a^ imn^ense number of worms^ flies. 
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and other vermfn. Those who are not pro- 
vided with much money, sufer great hardships, 
as all kinds of provisions kre very dear, and 
even every drop of good water must be paid 
for. Those who drink the brackish water of 
this place are often attacked by sickness ; it 
may easily be conceived, what an effect the 
extreme heat of the day, the cold of the night 
the heavy dews, and the putrid smell, must 
have on weak constitutions. It is, therefore, n& 
wonder, that of those who fall sick, many die, 
and many more return home with fever^, and 
other fata] disorders. The many disappoint- 
ments, usually experienced by the lower classes 
of men in particular, make them often repent 
of their coming here ; they are often ruined, 
as they risk all they are worth to purchase 
pearl shells ; however, there are many in- 
stances of their making a fortune beyond all 
expectation. A day labourer bought three 
oysters for a copper coin, 'of the value of two 
peno^« and was so fortunate as to find one of the 
ingest peaVls, whiph the fishery produced that 
seasoi^. The boats appointed for the fishery, 

. are not all procured from Ceylon ; many come 
from the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar^ 
each of which has its distinguishing number. 
About ten o'clock at night, a gun is fired, as a 
signal, when they sail from Condatchy, with 
an easterly or land wind, under the direction 

y of a pilot; if the wind continues fair, they 
reaeh the bank before day, and begin divirlg at 
sun-rise, -which they^ comhnue, till the we$t or 
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S€a-brfeze sets in, with which they return* 
The moment they appear in sight, the colours 
are hoisted at the flag sta^ and in the afternoon 
they come to an anchor, so that the owners of 
the ooats, are hereby enabled to get their car- 
goes out before night, which may amount to 
30,000 oysters, if the divers have been active 
and succesj^ful, E^ch boat carries twenty-one 
men and five heavy diving stone«, for the use 
of ten divers; the rest of the crew consists of 
a head boatman and ten rowers, who assist in 
lifting up the divers and their shells. The 
diving stone is a piece of (hoarse heavy rock, a 
foot long, half a foot thick, and of a sugar loaf 
shape, round at the top and bottom. A large 
hair rope is but through a hole in the top ; 
these stones generally weigh about thirty 
pounds; some divers use another kind of stone 
shaped like a half moon, to bind round their 
belly, so that their feet may be free. This div- 
ing is not attended with so many difficulties as 
authors imagine ; the divers do not rub their 
bodies with oil, or stop their ears, mouths, or 
noses with any thing, to prevent the entrance 
of the salt water; they use no food while at 
work nor till they return on shore, and have 
bathed themselves in fresh water. These In- 
dians, accustomed to dive from their earliest 
infancy, fearlessly descend to the bottom, in a 
depth of from ^\e to ten fathoms, (30 to 60 
feet) in search of treasure. Their manner of 
diving is as follows; a diving stone and a net 
are connected willi (he boat, by two cords, 

G 
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The direr putting the toes of his right foot, on 
the hair i^ope of the diving stone, and those of 
his left on Iiis net, seizes the two cords with one 
hand, and shutting his nostrils with the other, 
plunges into the water. On reaching the bot* 
tom, he hangs the net round his neck, and col- 
lects into it the pearl shells, as fast as possible, 
during the time he is able to remain under 
water, which is usually two .minutes. He 
then resumes his former posture, and making 
a signal by pulling the cords, he is immediately 
lifted into the boat. On emerging out of the 
sea, he discharges a quantity of water from 
his mouth and nose, and those who have not 
been long inured to diving, frequently discharge 
some blood; but this does not prevent them 
from diving again in their turn. When the 
first five divers come up, and are drawing 
breath, the other five are going down, with 
the same stones; each brings up about one 
hundred oysters in his net, and if not inter- 
rupted by an accident, may make fifty trips 
in a morning. The divers and the boats crew, 
get generally from the owner, instead of money, 
a fourth of the quantity they bring on shore; 
but some are paid in cash, according to agree- 
ments made. The most skilful divers come 
from Collish, on the coast of Malabar; sonte 
of them are so much exercised in the art, as to 
be able to perform it without the assistance of 
the usual weight; and, for a handsome reward, 
will i*emain under water, for the space of seven 
minutes, without being obKged to eome to the 
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surface to take breath; tjii? was perfo/mcd by 
ao African bpy, who had often frequented the 
iisherie§ of these l^anks; indeed daily experience 
ponvinces u;> that by )ong practice^ any man may 
bring himself tq ren)ain under water, above a 
couple of minutes. Hqw ,much tl?e inhabitant* 
of the South-Sea Island^ distinguish theoiselve? 
jn diving, we have I^^rned from several ac- 
count? ; and who will not be surprised aj; thje 
>vonderful Sicilian diyer, Nicljojas, sufnamed 
the /if h ! 

The owners of the l^of ts, ^oraetinjes sell their 
oysters, ^nd at other tinjes, opea then? on their 
own accQimt ; in tlje letter case, some put thepi 
pn mats in a scjuare, surrpunded with a f«nee j 
.others dig holes of almost a foot (jeep, and throw 
them in till the fish dies ; after which they 
open the sl^clls, and take out the pearls witi^ 
piore ease. Even these squares and holes are 
jsold by auction, after the fishery is finished, 
as pearls often remap there mixed wjth the 
?ai}d. 



Some cfccpimf of a surprisfn^ Dwer, 

Wb used to admire the dexterity of some of 
^he divers at Naples j when they went to the 
^epth of forty-eight, or fifty feet, and could not 
ponccive how a man could remain three minutes 
)bclo\y water, without drawing breath ; but 
these are nothing to the feats of one Nicholas, 
a natiyq of Messina, in Sicily ; whp, from Jii 
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wonderful performancesy got the surname of 
THB FISH. Some of the Sicilian authors affirm, 
that he caught fish merely by bis agility in 
the water, and the creduJou» Kircher asserts, 
that he could walk across the straits, at the 
bottom of the sea. Be that as it may, he was 
so much celebrated' for swimming and diving, 
that one of the Sicilian grandees, came on pur- 
pose to see him perform j which visit proved 
fatal to the pqar Jish : for the grandee, after 
admiring his wonderful force and agility, had 
the cruelty td propose his diving near to the 
gulph, or whirlpool of Charybdis, and to tempt 
him the more, threw io a large golden cup, 
which was to be his prize should he bring it up. 
The fish made two attempts, and astonished the 
spectators, by the time he remained under water; 
but, in the third, it is thought he was caught by 
the whirl pool, for he never appeared more ; and 
his body is said to have been found some time 
afterwards, about thirty miles distant, having 
been carried south by the current, and thrown 
up on the coast. 

The conduct of th* grandee, was cruel in the 
extreme ; but Nicholas w^uld have escaped, if 
the hope of gain, had not induced him to attempt 
what was beyond his abilitiesr. 
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No. XV. 
Singular Account of a. Miser. 

Avarice, of all the passions, is the least 
^o be accounted for, as it precludes the miset 
ifrom all pleaures, except that of hoarding ; the 
prodigal, the ganjester, the anibitious, have 
wmething to plead by way of excuse, however 
ill-fourtded, for their inordinate affection to their 
respectiye objects, and pursuits ; but the misef 
gratifies his passion at the expense of eyery 
ponveniency, indulgence, or even necessary of 
life. He is aptly compared tp the magpie, who 
iiides gold which he can make no use of 

Mr- Vandille, was the most remarljable man 
in Paris, both on account of his immense riches, 
and his extreme avarice. He lodged as high 
*up as the roof would permit him, to avoid "noise 
or visits ; maintained one poor old woman, tp 
attend him in his garret, ^nd allowed her only 
three pence per week, or a halfpenny per day. 
His usual diet was bread and milk, and for 
indulgence, some pqor sour wine on Sunday, 
pn which day he constantly gave one farthing 
to the poor, being one shilling and a penny 
per year, which he oast up, and after his death, 
his extensive charity amounted to forty-three 
sliiUings and four peiice. This penurious wretch 
had been a magistrate, or officer, at Boulogne, 
ffom which obscurity he was promoted to Pari«, 
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for the reputation of his wealth, which he lent * 
upon undeniable security, -to the public funds, 
not caring to trust individuals with what was as 
precious to him as his life and soul. 

While a magistrate at Boulogne, be main- 
tained himself by taking upon him to be milk- 
tfester-generar at the market, and from one to 
another filled his belly, and washed do^wn hia 
bread, at no expense of his own, pretenduig, 
this was o*frly from the principle of serving tlie 
public, in regulating the goodness of milk. — • 
When he had business at Paris, knowing that 
stage coaches were expensive, he determined to 

fo thither on foot; and to avoid being robbed^ 
e took carq to id^^e with him, neitlier more 
nor less, tnan the considerable sum of tbree-> 
pence st<^rling, to carry him one hundred and 
thirty miles. And to execute his plan of ope- 
ration with the greater facility^ he went in the 
quality of a poor mendicant, and,, ho doul^,. 
gathered some few pe>nce on the road, from such 
well-disposed person? of the country, as were 
strangers to him. 

The ^reat value ^ wiser pkces upon a f<lr* 
thing, will make us less surprised at the infinite 
attach mcnt he roust have to a guinea, of which 
it 'i» the seed, growing by gentle steps into 
pence, shillings, pounds, thousands and ten 
thousands. 

When he became extensively rich, (beinff, in 
the. year 1 735, worth seven or eight hundred 
tlioui^and pounds, acjumulated from the age of 
sixteen to seventy-two ;) he heard one day, a 
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i;Toodman going by in summer, at which season 
they stock themselres ^ith fuel for the winter ; 
and agreed with him at the lowest rate possible, 
hot stole from the poor man several logs, witk 
which he loaded hiipself, to his secret hiding- 
hole, and thus contracted, in that hot season, 
a fever, the just punishment of his dishonesty ; 
he then sent, for the first time, for a surgeon, 
to bleed him, who, asking five pence for the 
operation, was dismissed ; he next sent for 
an apothecary, but he was as high in his 
demand ; he then sent for a poor barber» who 
undertook to open a vein, for three pence a 
time ; but, says ^his despicable eechDMHnist, friend 
how often will it be requisite to bleed raf P 
three tiroes, said he; and what qaaotity of 
blood do yon intend to take? About ^ eight 
ounces each time answered the barber :^ — That 
will be nine pence: — too much, too mucli* 
says the old miser, I have determined to go a 
cheaper way to work ; tahe the whole quantity 
you design to take in three times, at one time, 
and that will save me six pence ; which being 
insisted on, he lost twenty- fourounoes of blood, 
and died in a few days, leaving all his vast 
treasures to the king, whom he made his solo 
heir. Thus he contracted his disorder by 
pilfering, and his death by an unprecedented 
piece, of parsimony. 
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No. XVI. 

J gf twine narrative qf fJtc sujferinfcs of th^ 
])er$on9, who were confined in (he Prison, 
called the Black-Hole j in Fort Williani, at 
Calcutta, in the kuigdom of Bengal, after 
the surrender of thfd place to the Indians, 
in June \l^,J'rom a letter of J, Z, HolweU, 
i^r£. to WiUia^n Davia, Esq. 

« 

Toe ill conduct of Drake, the late Governoc 
of Calcutta, Y\ho had, among other things, 
unjustly imprisoned a very (H)i}sideraUe native? 
ineri'hant oftljo country, who iiajj also aGrntoo, 
having drnwn the resentment of the Indian 
Viceroy upon the fai?tory, he inarched against 
it in perboii, uith a large force and laid siege 
to the fort. Dfake who had hronght oi* this 
iiiisforUine, no sponcf saw it approach, than 
he dpserted his 8(atipn and left the gentlemeii 
of the favlpry,. and the garrison, to shift lor 
tiicmselves. As soon as Drake was gone, Mr. 
llulw^ell, frtJiu whose letter this ap^'ount is 
taken, took the command upon himself, an<l 
resolv/^d to defend the place ajs long as be was 
able. This voluntary opposition pf Mr. Ilolwell 
incensed the Indjaii coinntander against him; 
and, supposing that he wou|d not have under- 
taken a work, attended with sueh fatigue, and 
i!an«;cr upon disiritcx««ted principles, he mad^ 
no doubt but that there were very great tre^- 
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sures in Xhe fort, in which he was deeply c^on- 
cerned as a proprietor; he, therefore^ pushed 
on the siege with great vigour. 

A very good account of the whole transac- 
tion is given by Mr. llolwell, himself, in the 
following manner : — 

" yhe Suba, or Indian governor of Bengal 
and his troojjs, were in possession of the fort,, 
before six in the evening. At a tliird interview 
With him, before seven, tfe repeated his assur- 
ances to me, on the word of a soldier, that no 
harm should come tp us ; and, indeed, I believe 
his orders were only general, that we should 
for that night be secured : and that what fol- 
lowed was the result of revenge and resent- 
ment, in the breast of the inferior offieert, (\m 
whose custodj^ Wc were delivered,) for the 
number of their order killed during the «ieg«. 
Be tb»5 as it may, as soon as it was dark, . w^ 
were k\], without distinction, directed fey the 
guard set over us, to collect ours^hes into 
one body, and sit down quietly under the open 
arcade, to the west of the black-hole^ prison, 
and the barracks to the left of the court 
guard. Ji^st as it was dark, about 400, or ^00 
men, who were drawn up upon th<i parade, 
advanced, and ordered us |dl to rise ani go . 
intathe barracks. We were no. sooner ail ' 
within them, tban the guard advanced to the 
inner arches, and parapet wall; and with their 
muskets presant^d, ordered us to go into the 
room at the southernmost end of the barracks, 
commonly called the Black-kole prison. Few 
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ftiBon|rst US, the soldiers excJppted, had the least 
idea of the dimeiisiotis or nature of a place we 
had nev«r seen ; for, if we had^ we should, at 
all eveniH, have rushed upon the ffuard, and 
been as the less evil, by our own choice,' c^t 
to pieces. " ' 

Amongst the first that entered, were myself, 
Messrs. Baillie, Jenks, Cook, T. Cole, iJnsigi) 
Scott, Revely, Law, Buchanan, &c. I got 
possession of the window nearest the door, and 
toolc Messrs. Cole and Scott, jnto the wiiidow 
with me, they bping both wounded, (the first, I 
believe, mortally,) thp rest of the above men- 
tioned gentlemen were close round about me. 
It was now about eiffht o'clock. FiffUre tq 
•yourself, my friend, if possible, the si|;uat|on 
of a hundred and forty-six wretches, exhausted 
by continual fatigue and action, crammed to: 
gether in A room eighteen feet square, in a 
closc> stfltry night, in the burning climate of. 
India; shut up to the eastward and southward, 
'(tl|e ofily Quartet's from whence air could reacK 
us,) by dead walls, and by a wdll and.dpor to 
the north, open only to the w^estward by two 
windows, strongly barred with iron, fropi which 
we copld receive scarcely the least circulation 
of. fresh air. What must ensue, appeared to 
Tne in lively ftnd dreadfiil colours, tne instant 
I cast piy eyes round, and saw the size and 
wtuatioTi of the room. Many unsuiJcessful at- 
tempts weretnude tofo^Ce the door; for having 
nothing but our hands to work with, and the 
door op«nin<j inward, all endeavours were vain 
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and fruitlesj. Amongst the; (guards posted at 
tbe window, I observed an old Indian serjeant 
near me, who seemed to carry some compassion 
for us in his countenance. 1 called him to me, 
and pressed him to endeavour to get us sepa- 
rated, half in one place, and half in another ; 
and, that he should, in the morning, receive 
a tnousand rapees for this act of tenderness. 
He witlidrew, but, in a few minutes returned, 
and told me it was impossible. I then thought 
1 had been deficient in my offer, and promised 
him two thousand ; li,e withdrevV a second time, 
but returned soon, and (with, I believe, much 
real pity, and concern,) told me, that it could 
not be done but by the General's order,, and, 
that no one dared to awake him. We had 
been but a few minutes confined, when every 
one fell 'into a perspiration so profuse, .you 
can form no idea of it. This brought on a 
raging thirst, which increased in proportion, 
as the body was drained of its moisture. — 
Various expedients were thought of, to give 
more room and air. To obtain the former, it 
vtas moved to ])nt off their clothes ; ,this was 
appro /ed as a happy motion, and, in a few 
minutes, I believe every man was . stripped, 
(myself. Mr. Court and the two young gen- 
tlemen by me, exceptfjd.), Jiof a,jlittle time, 
they flattered tb^mse.lvqis vyith having ^gained a 
niigjity advantage.; every hatWas put in mbf^^opr - 
to produce a circulation of air, and Mr. jiaiHie^ 
proposed, that every man should sit do>va on 
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his haiits. This expedient was several tiine» 
put in practice, and at each tinie, many of the 
poor creatures, whose natufal strength was less 
than that of the others, or, who had been more 
exhausted, and could not immediately recover 
their le^, as others d>d^ when, the \Vord was 
giveii to rise, fell to rise no more ; for they 
were instantly trod to death, or suffocated. — 
When the whole body sat down, they were so 
closely tvedged together, that they were obliged 
to Use many efforts, before they could put them* 
selves in motion to get up agjttn. Before nine 
o clock, every raan^s thirst grew intolerable, 
and respiration difficult. Efforts were made 
again to force the door, but in vaib.— Many 
insults were used to the guard, to provoke 
them to fire in upon us. For my own part,^ I 
hitherto lelt no pain, or uneasiness, but what 
resulted from the sufferings of those within. — 
By keeping my face between two of the bars, I 
obtaihed air eiiough to ^ive my lungs easy play, 
though my perspiration was excessive, and 
thirst commencing. At this period, so strong 
a flavour came from the prison, that I was not 
able to turn my head that way, for more than a 
few seconds at a time. Now every body, 
Gtcepting those situated in and near the win- 
Ajws, began to grow outrageous, and many 
delirious; *• Water, water !" became the gene- 
ral ciry^-^and the old Serjeant, before mentioned 
taking pity on us, ordered the people to briug 
sotte skins of water: This vras what I dreaded. 
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I foresaiw it would prove the rimi aiiht trnaU 
hope left us, and essayed maay linos to ^«k 
to him privately, to forbid its being brought; 
but the el amour was so loud, it became inpofr- 
^ible. The water appeared. Words cannot 
paint to you the uniyer»al agitation and raving, 
the sight of it tiirew as. into. I i.attered my- 
self that some, hy fresecving an eqsal temper 
^f mind, might outlive the niflht. But now, 
the reflection, wliich gave me we gr<eaie8t pain 
. was, that J saw no poH8ibili<(y of oae escaping 
to tell the dtswal taie. ^ 

l^vtil the water came, I had not, myself, 
rafered^wucb from thirst, which instantly grew 
excensive. We had no means of conveying 
tt into the prison, <bui> by hats forced throngh 
the bars, and tbuR,< mys^f, and Messrs. Cole 
and Scot, AoiwitbstandiRg the pain they' suf- 
fered from their wounds, 'Supplied them as fast 
as possibly. But those who have experienced 
excessive thirst, or, are acquainted with the 
cause and nature of it, wili be sufficiently sen* 
s>bfe it couhi r-eceive no-Aiore than a momentary 
relief as the cause still siibsisted. Though we 
brought full hats within th^ bars, there ensued 
such violent sti:uggles, and frequent contests 
to get at it,. . tl>at . before it reached the lip^ 
of any one,, th^re, would be scarcely a small 
tea-cup full left in fhem. These supplies, like 
sprinhiing water on fire> only served to feed and 
rake the flame^ 

.pj),,niydear Sir ! hoW^jihall I give you a con* 
eeption of wl^at I felt, at the cries and ravings 

H 
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f>f UlOM in ^ remoter parts of the priiion, wh« 
4oakl noi totenbaio a probable hope of obtcnning 
a drop, yet could not divest tbemselves of ex- 
^lectation, boWever *imavatiing ; seme of- them 
valliog on me by the tender considerations of 
friendship and affection, and ^ho knew they 
were rea^y dtar to m^. - Think,- if possible, 
>vhat my b^art must hove s tfered, trt seeing and 
hearing their distress without having it in my 
power to relieve them; for the confusion now 
became general and horrid. Several quitted 
the other window (the only chance they had 
for life,) to force their way to the water, and 
the throng and press upoA th^' window was 
beyond bearing; many forciiig their pa^sagjf 
from the faitherpartm the room, pressed down 
t^ose in their way, ^ho had 1^^ strlingth, andf 
trampled them to death. 

From about nine to near eleven, I sustahved 
this cruel scene and painful Situation, still sup- 
plying them with water, though iny legs were 
almost broken with the weight against them, — 
By thia time I myself'*was near being pressed 
to deaths and my two companions, with Mr. 
William Parker, (wlu> had foree<] himself into 
the window,) w^ere r«aUyso. Fbr a great while, 
they preserved' r€.<>pect and regard to hie,^ more 
than" indeed I could Well expect, our circu4»- 
staaces cousidered; but tiow all di^Cifiction' 
was lost. My ■ friend Bailie, Messrs. Jenks, 
Revely, Law, Buchanan, Simpson, and several* 
others, for whom J kad Iteal -esteem' *%ild*il- 
fection^ had for some time been dead at mf 



tceU and 'Wiare tr^onfiled upon by ."every cor-: 
poraior private soklier, who, by the feelp of 
• more robust jooustitution^ had forced his wiay 
to tk© window; and 'held, fast by theitars over 
XBe^^tdlftt; last/ 1 became ^HOfMreb-ved and wedged 
op, I was deprive of) all mot km. Determined 
now to gmoevery iMmg. up^' I oefilf^d Jta.theni, 
'addibeggedy .aatbe last ibslanoe of theiif regard, 
;tli«y would removed pressure upon me, and 
peifmil me to reiire out of th« window," to die 
i&quiftt T&ey gave way, and with much dif- 
fieuity . I foroed >fr ptissage into the centre of 
'the prison; widre th.i throng' was less, by the 
nanv dead (ibin I, believe amounting to-onc,- 
-third, (and Uie/m«mbers^who flocked to- the 

-jwind<Jw8: ibF,rby Ibis tiine^ they had water 
also at the other, window, /In the Uack imle, 
tbere i» a platform icor responding' wiih that in 
the. barrael^; I traveled over the idcad, and 
repaked to tbe further end^ oi it, jnst opposite 
4o.t]ie <>ther windctw. ' Here myr poor friend 
Mr.t B^^'fiVd < Eyre, fctame .staggering over the 

' ideadto 'klH^< and* with. his MQsual : coolness and 
goQid natore, ask^d me -how ] did? But fell 
and expired, .before J had tin^ to make him a 

, -reply* I lakL mylf^Qlf ^wn on some of the 

i dicad behind me, on the f>latfofm; and- recom- 
mending myself to -Heaven, had the eomfert 
of thinking my^ ^nl^rings oould < have iid)lotig 
deration; My thirst grew now insupportabip, 
' and the diffiouUy in breathingtmueh inoreased. 
I had not remained in Uiis sttoatioR, I believe 

•/ t^n minutes, when J /was ssistcd ftvith a pain in 
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ray breast, and palpita^on of biearV both td 
the most exquisite degreel These roused and ' 
obliged we to get up agttin ; -but still the paia, 
palpitation, thjrst, arid flifficsulty of breathing 
increased. Ireti^ned my senses notw^bfetand- . 
ing;i and bad the grief to see death not sb ii^r 
me as I hoped ;. h^V could nfo longer bear the 
imins I siiffijfted, without attempting a relief, 
which I l^new; fresh air \vould aiid cottldoiily 
give we. I iitstantly deter mified to push for 
the windoyv opposite to me, and byaii'^ffort 
of double the strength I had ever bbfor^poe- 
sessed, gained the third rank at it, With otte 
hand Seized a bar, and b^ 'that meahs gainfed 
the fjecond, thou^ V think nhefre wtui at fii«t 
m% or se^en rianks betw^n me" and ' tbfewili- 
doivs. In a few moments,' my > pain, palpita- 
tion, and; difficulty of breathing , ceased ; but 
. fiiy thirst continued intolerable.- I called aload * 
' for " water for* God's, sake." I had bee* t?oti- 
dudcd dead; but a^ soOn as they found Ae 
anwjngst them; they still had the resip^ct' knd 
tefMiernes» for me to cry out, "give him wat^! 
give him water^* 'tior would one df them tA the 
window attempt td toueh it, until I bad drualc. 
But from the water Wound jm> relief; my tbitst 
was rather increased by ii$ so I determined *to " 
dvihk no ^mor«, but ^gatiently wait the'eveirt; 
; and' kept my mouth moi»t from timfe 'to time, 
by sucking the perspiration out of' n»y shirt 
fileeves, aiid catching the drops, as they M\, 
like heavy rain, from my bead and *^fkc>^r you 
can bardJy^magiue how unhappy f was, it any 
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or them escaped my mouth. 1 eairi^ into the 
prison without coat or waistcoat: the season 
was too hot tb bear the former, and the latter 
tempted the avarJecf of ohe of the guards, wh6 
robbed me of it. when .we were under the At- 
cade/ Whilst I was at the ,«econd winrdolv I 
was observed by one of my ihiserable compahi- 
bhs on the right of me', in the . expedient of al- 
laying my thirsty by sucking hjy shirt slefevesP. 
He took the hint, and* robl^d me from Hi ine Ho 
time, of a considerable part of my dtor^ ^ 
though after I detccteij hnft; I %ad even ihfe 
toldre^s to begin on that sleeve first, wheii I 
thoujght'tny resetvoh^ were sufficiently reple- 
nished, and our mbdthd and notes often met i^ 
the contest This plunderer, I found after- 
wards, was a worthy young gentleman in the 
Service, Mr/ Lushington, one of the few who 
escaped from deat!^, and has ^ince p^idifle tlm 
tM)Dipliiifientof asisunng me, he believed he^wi^^ 
l&'life t(i^ ih^jmany comfortable ^rau^htd he 
IMmI frbm tdf Me«iv«s,' fbi* no Bristt^r wate^r 
i^ld' be more'sofi or pleasant 4ooui^^ parched 
jmooths, dian what ' aria^ • from perspiration.*— 
By half a^ hour pi^teieV^,nh<i'i*uch greater 
tiHiAiber of those fiving, wer^' inf an outrageous 
•di^irittm^ Hnd the 6tYters'4pite* ungover liable ; 
%^ r^tit^k^ any ' oahnhess, but the rainks next 
^ w^dow*; They all lioi^ fbUnd, that water, 
4hst!efad of relieving, ratfter lieigfatened their W 
easinesd, »nd"air Uairf* >te <lfe gene^ral Cry. 
Every insult that coiUd be demised against the 
guaifu,' all the opprobrious' n4me^ ^Skd abuse> 
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liiatiiie laiJAtt Governor,, orGener*!, tiffM 
be loaded wkh, were, repeated, to provoke the 
guard to (ire upoa us ; eier j man ,that coiJd, 

rubbing tumultjipuflly bawtfds.tlie yiindoyTS witt 
eager liopea, qf meeting ,, the firsf ahol. Then 
ii'.generai prayer to Heaveji,^ to liatten th? 



auffwtttioft. .l:wai dot, «y:deaj:,.lrieiWl, «^ 
y^r, commisQr&tuiQ,:. t^lien J t«U yoq, U)b]I> iV 
lliiepJighV fr*^'*!'' "hour past eAestu, -tM 
pean-two.inihenionuiifcilsustwned tie weight 
gf a bwvy m«v, Willi tis knees on fpy, b»c|[. 



juid tlie f»remjir;e of.N» whole body on my head 
« Dutch ,^qrjeai|1^ ^ who had laken his seat apon 
iQy. left fthoaid'er> audaTopas (aWaok <^ris- 
tian^oldi^r,) being on my right : «H 'which, 
nolhif^ eou^ii have enabied me lon^ to support, 
ii^ut the propx and pressure equally snstaininff 
me i^i around. The two latter, 1 ^equently 
d'«Jodged, by sbit'ting my hold on the bars, 
and drfying^ my knuckles into Ihcir ribs; but 
w^Y friepd above slgqek fa«t» and as he held 
uyttwQib^rs,: w^v . immoveable* The repeated 
t^ifii!» aiHl ^ffoiTts I madeto jdislodge this insuf- 
feriible incitfnbranee upon me, at last quile 
exhausted me, and, towards two o*«Iock, find- 
ing I must quit the window, or «ink where £ 
was, I resolt^ed op the former, having borne, - 
truly for the safce of others, iaiuiitelj more for 
^ life, 4bf n ib^ litest of it JR.worth, 

ht, fye. xnxik xAf^^ behint^ me, was an officer 
of 4}ne qfi the ^ips^' whose |i*me wiw Carey, 
and wboiiadbehilved.witli miu'h bravery daring 
|he siege; (his wif^ a fine woman, though 
^dntry borSr .^vould not quit him^ hut aicoom'* 
piiaied him iftto theprisoih, and wa«,<A% wbo 
furvivod*) , T1m#* ppor creatine had be«si long 
reaving (or water ,iM ,aK.} I iold hitti I .was de- 
termined i. to, gitf, up life« and reeommended 
>^n getting my ;Btafion^ On my quilting^ he 
made aR attempt Jto get my place, but was sap- 
planted. Poor Carey expressed his iliankM- 
Jiess, and ^aid he would give up Itfe too ; but 
it was with the^ utmost lali^ur we forced oujr 
wi^ ftBfli.Uie . wiodqw^ (i«veral in the iwier 
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ranks ap pear«(l W ^e dtnd HaiidiMg, wM^ ti» 
Ittil by tiHB tbroog, and t^utA prajmurs roaiicl )-^ 
Ht laid hinttU* down ta die, and kin death, I 
lielieTa *wa« ?ery »tidd«n ; for he was a short, 
full, saagnine nmn ; his j^trengtb was gttHi, and 
I imagme, bad he not retired wttb me, I slioufd 
m%ret bate been able to force my ifiyiy. I *ras, 
at tUs tine sensible 'of no pain, and little tiu* 
easiness. 1 found a stupor eooivng on apace,, 
and laid myself down by tbal galkiit old man, 
tbeRet. Mr. Bellamy, who lav' dead with' his 
soil, the Lk-utenant, hand in hand,. Ifcear the 
southmost wall of the pri«i^n. Wken 1 had 
lain there some little time, f stiU hatd ret retion 
enough tosuffef some uneasiness-th tketho^ght» 
thjft I shouhl be trampled upon when dead, aa 
I myself had done to others. WiCh^ome diffi- 
culty I raised myself aftd gained the platform a 
second time; where t Wifcen^tly IdxtftH^^sation ; 
the la^ trace of 8eftstb*ffity,tlhatl hare' been 
l^le to recoH'eet after- 'Iny lylnp dovfn, wa#, 
my sash b^ing uncany al/out'^y waist, which I 
untied add threw (Vom me.'' Of what passed in 
this^ inter vftf/ to' the time of ^ My liberalioii 
from this' h^ fi^'fcdrroF»» I ca* give ydn ti^ 
aoeount. When thfe day broke; amitbe l^ea*. 
tiemen fdund thai no tntr^ati^s iS*uld^ pf««i«afl 
to. get the door opf1>ed, ?l (recurred tH ojie 'of 
them, (I think td Mv. Sooreiary Cook,) to 
mahe« search forme, io h*pes 1 might havffe 
iniiuence enough to gain a release from thift 
seene of misery." AeeordTW^'ly, Messrs. Ltosh- 
^^on and W«Icot undertook the search^ tind. 
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by my dfeirt, dineoTered m^ under the dead, 
upon the plaOiriii. They look me frwn thence, 
aad, hnagijitng I had some signs of life, broug^ht 
me towards the window I had first T^ssession 
of. But as life wa^ equally dear to every mftn 
(m^ the isteach arising* rfroni- th^ dead bodies 
was grown so' irttolewble,) no one wouid give 
up his station, in or near the^riridbw ; so they 
weve ohliged to oarry me back again. But 
man atfter Captain Mills, (now Captain of the 
Company's Yacht.) who was in possession of 
a 8«at in t^i window, had the hnrnttnity to offer 
♦» re9ign^t.:i. I>was again brmight by ihe siwie 
^ntkmenr.and^ placed ;in the window « 

Atrthis jon^Uine, »the Fndianr Gty^mor, who 
had xfec'bi^edriui ^u^eount of the havook doath 
bad made amongst^ui^ sc^it one of his serjeants 
to enquire tf the Chief survived. They shewed 
me to him; told him IJiad i^e^rance of life 
remaining;.; 'andJ»lieved I might recover if the 
door was opraedTery^^on. This answer being 
retumcid to the Oovernor, an order caine im- 
mediately for our reN»«e, at bein^ then near 
<9|: in the morning. As the door Opened fn- 
lt^ard%> imd the dead were piled up against it, 
and ao99ted i|l| the rest of the floor, it; was im- 
possiblig to^open it By any efforts from with- 
ont; it'was^ thei-elpro, necessary that the dead 
shiwld fee -removed by the few thiit' were within, 
who w^re heeemB sd feeble, > that the task, 
though it was on the condition^ of life» was not, 
pcH'iormed withoiit^4he utmast difficulty; and it 
yyss 20 minutes aCter the ordi^r caifte, before the 
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door eoul4 be opened. About a quarter after 
six iQ the iDomiBg, the poor remains of 14(> 
ftoub, being no. more than -threo and. tivrenty^ 
«;ame out of the bl&k-hole alive,, butin'aaoo*^ 
ditio% v^hifih made it r very donbtfnl wh^thee 
they wouki nee the momin^- of the' next dag^9 
among, the living, was Mrs. Gar^^ but poor 
Leach was among the <iead. The bodies wev e 
dragged out of the hole by the Indians, ■• and 
thrown promiscuously into a. dttol^ whioh m^ 
aftf^rw^rds filled with earth. 
, Mr £iolwell,M«..CourA, Mr. Wakot^ aii4 
]V{ fp Qi^rc^et,, we^E^ kurtferad iato; thei onsfody m£ 
jan officer, ^ndthe resttwerenifamiediately aet at 
.liberty,, exoept poor Mral Caney^ i|vhee^y0uth 
^nd beauty^ caused ^ her; <to> be idetiined for the 
.iK>pquei;or or some officer^ of stale«. Mr^Holi' 
•well, . when he eamo^out lof ^e iM'iion,- was in 
a high /ever^ an^ aot.atble td sUmdj.i.he was^ 
however sent for,: to be txaiiwied>by.t|ie Indtaa 
sGpvprpor, and was ia this eonditMKV oarhed«to 
his presence. . It was soaie time before the 
cpuld speak, but. as saoa.ashe waaitble, he 
began, 1X> relate the suffering* iof /has Unhappy 
companicins. The In4ian^<w'ithdat taking any 
notice>of this tale of distress,. alojlped-Jiini' short; 
by telling him,^^hat he had. been infosmed,^ than$ 
was tn^asore to. a very eoi||iderable value, aa« 
crete4 t»;tbeiiort^;andt that if he did«aot:dis*> 
cover i^ lie mu^t expect Jioi mejrcy. Mr. Hot 
well replied* that he knew of no such treiaaure; 
und then began to remind, him of his assurance 
the day before, tha|Qoblurt s^uld ooiar,. either 
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to hiaatjidf or Kis Twends. To this remonstrance, 
he paid nd more r^'gjlrd than he had done to the 
complaint, but prbceided in his enquiry cow- 
trerni'ng the tyca^ilire, and when he found no 
iriteHigcnce cotild be got, he ordered the gene- 
ral of hS liousefhold troops, to take care of 
Mr.^ Hol^ell as his prisoner. Aipongthe^ard 
that niarched befoi^e' Mir. Hoi well), when he 
went out oF th(V f reafenc^ of the Viceroyi^ there 
was a roan who ijajried a large battle-axe. oa 
his shouldnr, which' occasioned a report, fir^t, 
ihaf his^ he'ad^ was-tb^e stf-uck off, and after- 
ward$< that the* sent«*nc9 was executed. 

It happened, «nfof tunately, that Mr,, Hol- 
ivell, in thb hurry and confusion of the siege, 
ifter thd fort had been deserted by Drake, for- 
got to set the Black merchant,' whom Drake bad 
unjustly imprisoned, at liberty. This neglect, 
the merchant resented, a»! an ai;t of wilftd 
injustice J. and Mr. Hotwell is of opinion, thait 
if it had not been for his inaiinuations, he shpuld. 
have been discharged with the rest, notwith-; 
sttinding the offence he had given to the Gover- 
nor, bjr defending the fort, and the notioa, 
that prevailed, of his being p^rivy to the con* 
^ealment of the money ;. and in this oj)inion, lie 
says he is confirmed, by the conftnemcnt of the* 
three gentlemen who were (detained wUb hia^, 
vthtf were aU of them persons^ against w1m;i^ 
the black merchant was known to have conceived 
a particular resentment. Mr. Hoi well, and 
his associates^ in captivity, were conveyed, in a 
kind of ceaeh drawn by oxen, called a haekery. 
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to the. camp^ wher» they, ^er^ loaded with 
fetters, and lodged in the .tj^iit of a moorish 
soldier : which being no more than fan f^et by 
three feet, they wef$ obliged to lif, si^Jt »» 
they were, half in and half oat, the whole, night 
which happened ito be very rainy ^, yet the n^xj 
<tay, their fever happily ^eame to a crises, ^nd 
btyd^ broke' put on, every part of their . bodie«i * 
which, thdiigh they were extremely painful^ 
were the (pertain sign9 ^f their recovery. , The 
next dc^, they were r^pved to the coai$t, and 
were soon after si^nt by se^ io, the ^c^pital of 
Bengal, to wait the Governor's return^ and be i 
disposed 6f, as he should farther determine, j 

Here then they arrived, .after a vo>ag5 of 
thirteen days, in a large boat, in which theyhi^i 
no better provii^ion than rjce and. water, aitd^o 
softer bed than a spc^cies of, cape, called ..bai»r 
bod3, l^d on the bottom, timber .of the vesseL—: 
They' vi^^re besides, exposed alternately to ?x* 
difti^Bive heat,v and violent rains, without any 
eovering but a bit of old mat, .and some scraps 
of s^ing. The boils that rrive.red them weri? 
become running sores, and the irons fNd their 
le^s hadconsun^ed. the flpsh almost to the bone. 
Wfen they arrived at the capital, Mf. Holwell 
sifent a letter \p Mr. Lay\% the chief of -th^ 
French factory, with an accoi|nt of their dis- 
tr^s^, tiiid Mr. Law, with great politeness and 
humanity, sent them, not only, clothes, linen, 
provisions and liquors, in. great^ pl^^Qty, but 
morfey. / \ ■ . , / 



About four o'cloujc, on the .7th of July, they 
landed, an^ aft^^ marching a considerable way, 
as a shew to ;the multitude, that thronged round 
then^, they were deppj;site^ Under an open shed, 
not far from tn§ tn^i^an pajlacq. J u this place 
they received every possible relief, not only 
fcom the kindness of the French and Dutch 
chiefs, but from the Arabian m^rch^jpi,t^.-77— r 
On the IStJi of July, the Governor arrived, 
and the prisoners then learned that he had en - 
cj^uired for j,then^ , in order to set the^ at 
liberty, b^efpr^ be Jpf|, Cal^tta,, apd was .of- 
fended witli J^ IS , General %r having so hastily 
removed, tl^eiji to .the Indian capjl^l, ^I^ 4i4 
not, howevei*, order their immediate discharge, 
when he arrived, which it is naturah to suppose 
he would have done, if they had been detained 
ia custody contrary to his inclinations. On 
the 2^th, they were conducted to the palace 
to have an audience, ^ and to )cnow their fate ; 
but they couM have no ^udi^nce that day, 
which, as it happened, was a favourable cir^ 
cumstance, for at night.the Governor's grand- 
mother solictted their liberty, at a feast, to 
which she wf^ invited ,on his safe return, and 
the Governor'' promis^ that he would release 
thera on the morrow. ;^ccor4ing1y, about /ive 
the next morning they were Vvaked, and told 
that the Governor would, in a few minutes, pass 
by to bis palace. Upon this intelligence th^y 
got up, and when the Governor came in i>»ight, 
they paid him the tisual homage, and uttered 
their benec^ctiou aloud : he looked at them 
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*v-illi strong mafks of compasaion iti his conn- 
tAianre, and nrrfpring his litter to ctop: he 
^hHpA them to him, and having heard a short 
exteWjiorflry' petition, w^ich wasi spokeit by 
HrJHo'twTll, he- -made no ^oply, (lut'oVtlercd 
two of fris officprs to set their tfons InstatiTlj 
stroftk rfff, and conduct them sil'ply, whprever 
the}' tho^c top'*' g'^'"K them'a'strict cljargei 
to se'(^ that they suffered no injury or insiilt by 
tie way- 

-." Mr. Holwefl and his frienfls'being thiis Am. ■ 
maeA,' iinmediacrly tftok bort, ohd soon aftpr, 
atrived safe at a reighboUrinj Dutcf) fieltlR. 
Went, ■ where they afterwards 'embaElied fof 

Jftglaiitj.'' 
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' ^ Pigeen, called the Currier; 



tj ^' 



'•The original of> these pigeorts came from 
Bas9ora, in Persia, being 6oineti«ies brought by 
sea, and Hometin]^ in the caravans ; ' aM they 
.are, 'tborofore, by some ignorant j)e6pl^> called 
bussorjes. Tbt«. pigeon is oalf^ a fean^er, be*- 
eiiQSe it is frequently made tise of t6 carry a 
letter irom pnie place to another ; and^ch'fs 
Ih^ sagacity of this bird, that th6ugh it be car- 
ried, hood-winked, twenty or thirty miles, (hay' 
1 have knovtn them to be' carried thirescore, 
or a hundred, and then turned looise,) they wiM 
immediately hasten to the • plac?e whefe they' 
were bred. 'The Dutch call this pigeon baga- 
dat, probably from a cort-uption of the name of 
the city off B^gdat, because they judge this pi- 
geoR« in its way from Bassora, to b^ brought 
through- that eity. In Turkey they call'ftepi 
couriers; 'knd the Turks and Persians make 
a «oihmon practice of br^^ding them ki their' 
nakbes/ where there is onfe servant, whose 
Wsiness it is to fe^ and train them, for 
ike iWe :dftcrK*^rd$ desrigned, which is done 
in this • manner^ : wh^n a youtlg one flics' 
Tcry bard at hoind, *afnd is coming to its full 
?^ircagtb, they carry iiitn a basket or otherwise 
ai»out haifli mile from home, and ^here they 



torn it OQt : after this they carry it a mife^ 
then two, four, eigbl^ ten, tnenty, &o. till at 
length, they will return from tlie farthest part» 
of the kingdom. This practice is •f admirable 
use, . for -evety. bashaw or ^ovemor, "tos ^^wsr 
rally a basjcet full of these, pigeons sent bin 
from the King's palace and in case of any in- 
surrection, or other emergent occasion, he 
bracies a letter under ther wings of a* pigeon^ 
>i^ereby its flight is not in the least inconimod* 
ed ; a^d immediately tui»s it loose ; but, hie 
fear of their being shot,, op struck by a hawk*, 
he generally dispaj^chesfive :<h* six ; sa ihat^ by: 
this fi^eai;)^, despatche* are sentiir a more aaie- 
and ^edy method ftbian. CNHild possibly, be* 
otherwise con trived . If \ these pigeons, bow^'' 
ever &T^ ^^^ practiced when young, the best of^ 
them will 9y but very indiiferentlyi «nd majr 
vf ry possibly be lost. We shall now proceed 
to the description. of this bird. The carrier m^ 
latrger in Hi3e^ t)ia(Q most of the common sorls of 
pigeons ; and some of tbent measure, iVom tl^ 
point of the b€;ak to the extvemity of the tai^^ 
fifteen inches; their nepks being genoratty long;,' 
therei appears great beauty in their skape.-^^ 
The upper chap of the >illi is half oo?e»e«l 
from the bead, with a naked, ^ white flesh, 
which projects, or hangs over both rls.^sides^) 
on the^ ppper part Ae^rest the head, '• and endr 
in a point abou^ the ouddle <tf tthe^biH^: otbis «' 
called the wattle, l^bi^ flesh is, ittinomt* oar-* 
riefs, more inclina^e ,^^ a.A^laeMsh^ colour, 
which is generally the most valwed. ^ Thi« bird 



.was forme'r)]' ^Ktppined , HR tite IiinK ofthe 
piKCous, ^n iitNMiiint,ur iu great ; nagaeity.— 
Tlicre arc likewise, tw»^. other spet-K-s of pi- . 
fceoni of file, carrier kind, wjiioji .ajie «|iief|y 
made use of in Uuglaiul. for the earnqga of 
lellers, espei-iaJly in the case of vtagfts ;■ few 
persons possessed of the original carritrs 
caring is risk them oil Ui£inz oouusioiu.; thepe' 
are the horReman and the ^agooit. The, fol- 
loniDfr fact relating to a dragoon pigeon, taay 
be 4t!peniltd on, asiievaral geutrpmon earv^tHm 
the truth, of. i| !-^A, grntleamii, having a smal) . 
wager depending, ,u«^t a du^uon pigeon iby 
the stage coai:h. to liis frieqt) at ^t- Kdn|009-, 
bury, together with a note, deniring that th* 
pigeon, two days after hin arrival there might 
be Ihrown up, preciRely as the towu clock 
struck aioe, in the morain^, whiih watt accord- 
i.lxindon 

e shown 
he same 
rn up at 
inty-two 
iger was 
•\t post, 
1 could 
relate several more exploit* of thii Diture, per- 
formed by the dragoon pigeonR ; particularly of 
their beiiig thrown up and returning home by 
'moon-liKht, &e. but the above may b« thought 
iuflluient. 



In' thif war rarrii'd' 'ttn ' 5^ th« I'tpaniarrl* 
waittst (Jie Dutch, in tlie y«ar 1574^ the Idwn 
ot Jjeyden. IB Ho)la»(t, win he»<ie»ed by the' 
fdtmer, HiHfmiffrrtd the grrttest haftjsliips from 
tiie want ifffiniA arid the plo<i^6p!'t of the btovk- '. 
ade; in this dt«rtres», the only modi-- in fthiph 
the garrison could make their nituation knonn, 
wai by dCfipatching Mime carrier pigeons, with 
letters tie<l under fllcir -wingx; the bcnsequence 
wM| tfiat-iR a fi^w driv!*, relief was sent tti^m,, 
ittttfllfe'tli'^ge railed. The bodieii oflbise liHIe 
ni^«^i?rs ar#8lJtttobe!teeit'intAe t^dVii hduWe' 
of 'D^yden, whci^ *«y ytt-re olaeea after'thpir 
ideMh'bTOong other token* of Kb coa'ragenut 
defence. 
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An xAo^ouni of. tk^^ Rrt^HoH iof MomM l^e^^ 
^^ifixiu^. Ml Jjte yefNf 1 76^9, . ^ by^. the Hon . 

■ at t^(^les^ ,.; " ♦. ; - ', .,/, 

^ VoLG^Npjjor Burning MQuntain, has the 
^^fe of ai^aqgar loitf, abd send? out^ from ito- 
t(>p, si9Q)ie f^^d iame^ ai^ torr^Eints ^pf itteltied 
i^Qftes. j.Th^ ijuajitity of tbQse^« i.5^8omQtime« w 
^^flti! a$4^ l^ry. whole |6i¥f^ aod forests, cover- ' 
v^ th^ g^i^U^d |x) tke tbi^i^ies^. of one. hundred, 
1^ twQ ihundi^d feet^ imd lormingiifiresh hilkt 
apd iQdnntaiBSi wli^£eyer the f<»foeAf the volcano 
ip»ppe.99 ito thrp)w jthe .9tane9 caH forth> into oAe 
spoi. A v^ioano majr )^, >c(>ai|mr^ . to Uiev' im-t 
mei^p fi)iiiQney of «« g{§s8-b^u^e^fyr!|iace,,iwith 
Ite ppgeisg J>^ r^^/. often n^ore iham aniiid. 
saiid/^; he^ff wi^e^-rr^Wjiea the\ boiling, matter / 
wv^hin^, hs^ oiTArJoW^dijUie Itloutl^ it runs down - 
ike side. .of the imou^tauv like ^ a river, whioh on 
^Qm^-ocoasi^n^has bei3n ^served sioc^ miles broad. 

. It is now known, 'tbi^ y^^tt wa'teS' comes in 
«ont^/,witft tlMe^iDi^^A'nd «;ul^ttlvi£^nd (to exist 
ini^^; ne}ghb€^rbQAd> nf nU volottmi^^jit,^uN>Hi 
^)(>Wr ll,/|)*^.ftr>d/fi*fe fHore! or less violent^; 
in pfi^pof tjon to tbe.«qt|nnjtity of those 84jbstances* 
If their aol^on C9nfie.;a hiaving jn the earth's^ 
snrfaa?, lilie the wav!^.#f the sea,, it is cal hid 
i»:eai;t)iq\Aake.,<ltWibQn the fire -rushes, how- 
«?T^r, wi|h irresistible force, to find n. passage, 
i^d bursts an opening for itself, it is then a 



volcano ; and bas been described by all whojiave 
seen it/ as the most terrific object in nature. 

One of the most considerable of these burning 
mountains, is .Vesuvius^ - which lyings tn the 
neighbourhood of* the city of Naples, on the 
weirtern coast - of Ua|f, has been mt>re accu- 
rately observed and ijfescribed than any other. 

Vesuvius wa^ quiet, till Match, 1769, when 
it began ta throw up atbnes, from tiuie to tine. 
In ApriV the throws ^ere more frequent akMt 
at «iglit, the fire was visible at the top i^ til* 
mountain; ' or,* more • properly speaking,- the 
smoke which hung over the mouth df tbe^ burn<> 
intg mountain, was tinged by the reii^tioii of 
tii'e fire within the volcano. These repeated 
throws of cinders, a^hes, and pumice stones, • 
inereaitedsD mu<^ the little inottnt&in; (fe^m^d 
by their follioi^ back into the mouth or bowl, 
after having rkeiv^ to ^ gt^9^ height in the wit;} 
that in Mky; ittf' cc^'Wali i4s4lffe above iN tM< 
of the ancient crater dr- inoutbr l? (i^e Tlh ^ 
'August^ 4hel*c issued asmal^^^tream of laVia^br 
melted stones, from a breach Ih the side of this 
little ntountain, which gradually filled thevalfey 
betweeir it and- the ancieh^t crater ; so that, on 
the i2th of ^ptj^Hiber,' the him overflowed the 
latter, and todcits course dttwn the sidet^ of tfie 
great mouatdin; by tifis ^frik, >tlfie t4Dri»\i% weiie 
much more frequent^ and th^' t^d^hot !^toi<eft 
went so high, as to ^fce up ten AeceiidS in their* 
fall. €^adre Torre, a great' observer of Mounfl 
Vesuvius, says, they Went «p' above^e thousanVl 
feet Tile 15th October, ' the htifeht of the' 






little ihouAtatn, (iTortfifed in about ei^ht months) 
by the-stoncf ahd wnrtei^s thrown out, was 
ineajnired }§y Don Andrea Piganot?, d very in- 
g0iii0fC» youn^ man, in his Sicilian Majesty's 
servict, who assured me, that its height was 
two hundred and three feet. The lava continued 
io run over the ancient crater in smdU ^treami, 
sjMMtte^mes oil one^'side iftnd sometimes o* another, 
tiff the IStlrof Octobef, when I took particular 
notice that there wAs ^ot the least Itfva-to be 
«een,' owing, I imagine, to i«8 being -employed 
in forcwg its way towards th*- plac^e 'where it 
har9t ob% the following day. As I had; contrary 
Up the (Opinion of most people here, for-etoB the 
«pproa6h.rng eru^ion, and had obsepved^ great 
fermentation in the mountain, iafter the heavy 
rams, which felF on the O 3th and 14th of 
October, 1 was not •s#i-prised, tin- <>he 19th 
fotlowing, at seven o*clock in the morniiigv to 
penmive from my t^Ila, eveJry syrtiptom of the 
efruption being just at hand. - Fron>^the top of 
the Ifttle mountain issued a thibk bisvck smoke, 
M tkicl^ t^iat it seemecf to have fii^ouky in 
Ibrcin^its way out; cJoud after cloud, mounted 
iprith a ^hasty screw shaped motion, and every 
ininute a ttdley of great stones was shot up to 
«n iiamense height iu the midst of these olotuld ; 
by #eg^efe/ the smoke took the exact shape of /a 
hiuge pine tfeie. Thfe columir of btok »mokfe, 
after h«ting mountcfd aii extraordinary height, 
bent 'with the wwd' towards Caprea; on the 
^sodth'W^^st, andiu>tually reafehtd over that islan^, 
«\hieh iB n^t lesd tbftn tweUty-eight milea from 
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Vesovnit. . I 'warned jiByrfi^wift)^ a^t- to* fee 
abtrmed, a» I expeeted tfaene vtfoold be an ^artb- 
quak^, ^al t^ moskeat .of ^tbe faiyiifs b«c«tiag 
out; btH before ei^t.o'clook in tbe iMrnh^ 
I pef<Naived that the mounts had opened a 
nouib» witiM)iit< poise^ ;8bo«t a jjindr^ yards 
k»wer .th^n the -aneieni, oFf^ter, on the . side 
toward Ibe Mount di. Nomina ^ 9Qd I ptain^ 
perceived^ ,by a whitish smoke^ which alv^ys 
acooD^anies the lava^ that it had foreed its waj 
&s^k As 8.000, as it bad .rent^ the : smoke ao 
Hoiiget t^ame. out' with that vioJenoe :froiii tha 
top. A9 .l.rmagified that there w'ould be no 
danger in approaehing the 0iouQtai% „wbe» the 
lava'had vent, I went up limaiediat^j'v accom- 
panied by one person only., 'I was making ioy 
observations upon the lav a^ which ^lad alr^idj, 
from the spot where S^ first broke ^^% < reached 
the. valley, when on a sudden/ about - ne>oii» 
I heard a violent- noise, wHiun the moimtaia,, 
and at about a quarter of a mile from^-liie 
pJaoe ifeh^e I stood) the roofm/tain spirt: aoii 
with mnch noise from t^s neW ^la^nt^^ m /09a- 
tain of liquid fire shot up^ maoy M^ M^ 
and then like a torrent, rifled on dkectly^ta- 
wards us. The earth shocks at th^Q same tiiae 
that a volley of pumice ston^ £(»U tki^ upeia 
us, and, inan instant^; clouds qf^ Uaok smoke 
iihd iashoi^ caused an aii(i|>st totals darkne^; 
jUie^eacplofttons from, fbe top of the mountain^ 
wef e much louder^ than any thunder I ever 
heard, and the ^aiell of die ^nlfdior was. ve^j 
<tfbttsive. Myvgnide, alarmed, took to ' ' 
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JieeU ; and I ii^ust confers, . th^ I wa$ ngi at 
my ease. 1 followed efpse^ and we van nearly 
three miles without stopping. As the eajrth 
continued to shake under our feet^ I was ap- 
prehensive .of the opening of a (resii .mouth, 
which fl^igfit^.haye cut oflf ou^r .retreat. I al^ 
feare.(jl^\,^hat the yio^nt . explosion woul4 de- 
tach some, of the rocks/ pil* the moi^tain.of 
Somm% under whidi we were obliged to pass : 
besides, the pumice stones falling upoif us like 
hail, were of such a size, as tp, cause a dis- 
agreeably sen^^tioi) upon the part where they 
fell, After having taken bre,9ith, as ^he earth 
still ^remblfd greajQy,,Ijth ought it most prudent 
to le^ve thp tnountain,, and. ret«|rn to,my,viih*, 
where^ J fouufl my, f!ainily in. great » alarm, at 
the continual and viqle^t explosioo^ of the vol- 
cano, which shook our, bquse to its very foun- 
dation, the doors and the .windows swingipf 
upon their, hinges. About twpi o'clock, ai^^^ 
curren t of melted stpne*, forced its, w^iy , out .^f 
the same pi ace^ from wKence the lava c^c. last 
year, so ^i^t^th^ fire was soon as grieaion thi.*» 
side. of the, mountain, as on the other which I 
had just left,, The noise, and smell of sulphur 
increasing, we removed. from our. villa to N*^- 
. pie?. I observed? wi my wf^y to Naples, which 
was in less than two hours after I, J^d left 
the mountain,, thatr the lava had actually co- 
vered three miles of th^ very rWl > through 
which we Ijad retreatedl, ^^ lt„,ia^ ^o^whi^g 
that it should run so fast; as t h;ive smce seen, 
that this, rivejr pf lavs^. or melt^^d stoieaij, was 
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^3ttf Of f^eveoty feet deep, and in <iome places, 
nearly two* miles Iroad. At Naples the same 
night, many windows and doors flew open ; 
, *ih my house, 'which i.s not oh the aide of the 
town* next Vesuvius, I tried the expcfiment of 
tttibolting my'wrndows, which open tike doors 
ilpon hinges, when tHey flew, wide' Open upo|n 
"^very explosion, of tne mountain'. Besides 
thei^ explosions, wliich "werfe very frequent, 
there was* a continual u nderff round violent rum- 
bling ndiie, Vrhich lasted tbis night about five 
hours* rhavf* imagined that this' extraordinary 
n^fe,' migjit bjB bwikig' to the lava in the 
bowels -of Vmr tndijintaTn, hiving met with a 
depo4tion of raii? ivater.* and that the conflict, 
betiweett the fife and water, may in 66m^^ mea- 
sure, account for so extrisiordihary a crackling 
ftnd hissing noise, f ndeed it is natural to sop- 
fwse?, that the^e may be rain water lodged m 
"iriany of the caverns of ■ the mountains* as in 
/thfe gr%lit'eitij]»ttori dfiVfoiint Vesuvivls, in 1^63, 
'\i i^ vvi^H aite«fted, that &ev^i*ai towns, wci'c 
dfesti*oyed by a torrent of boiling ^water tiaving 
b^rst out of the mountain' with the l^va, by 
- wWeh thousands of lives were host. The con- 
' ftfsioH- hi Naples, Hhi.^ "Afght, cannpt be "des- 
cribed ; alt the chiircheswere open and crowded 
Vith t^rified pfeopie. 



' 'Tuesday, th^26th; it^as impossible to judg'e 

of thfe'situirtton 6f Vefeuviii^r, oh account oT the 

-i^tt^li^ 2Cfh44, wbich%Overed if entirely, and 

sfiread over Naples aiy;* the »un appearing as 

through a thick fog, or smoked' glass; i^mail 
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iasl)es fell all day at Naples. The lavas oii 
lioth sidfis of t)jc Oipuntain ran violently ; but 
there vv^ IHtle or no noise, till about nine 
p'cjoclf at pighty when the same uncommon rum- 
bling hegarj again, acoompanied by explosions 
as before, which lasted about four .hours ; it 
}?cen}ed a» il^ the inpqntain would split in piece's! 
\Yedhesday the 5Jl3t, was more quiet than tb^ 
preceding flays, though tbe lavas ran briskly; 
Portipi, where one of the king's palaces is 
built, was onpe in ,sonie darjger; had not 
^be lava taken a dftferent course, whei> it wad 
only a mile and i^ half , from it. Thursday ^he 
22d, about ten o'clock in the mo]rning, the same 
thundering noi^e began agaiji; but with njord 
violence than the preceding days : the oldest 
i^en declared,^ they had never beard the like 5 
^.nd indeed it was very alarming: vye were iii 
expectation every ipoment of some dlire cala- 
mity. The ashes, or rather small cinders, 
shdwered dowq so fast, that the people m the 
streets vvere obliged to use unjbrellas, or flap 
their hats, these ashes being very hgrtful to the 
eyes. The tops of the hcjuses and the gj^Ieries 
jn front, we're covered above an inch thick, with 
l-hese cjnders. Ships, at sea, sixty miles fron^ 
Naples, were also covered with them, to the 
great astonishnient of the sailors. 

Saturday, the 24th, the lava ceased rqnning. 
The extent of the lava, from the spot where I 
saw it break out, to its extremity, is about^six 
i^iiles ; in some places^ it is nearly two milet^ 
jbr\)^d; and in most, from sixty to seventy feet 

I 
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deep. The la.va raw down a hollow, waj^ (maie 
by the currents of ram water,) which is not Ies» 
than two hundrejd feet dfeep, and one hundred 
broad ;' yet the la?a in one place, has filled it 
up. ' I could not have believed, that so great a 
quantity of matter could have been thrown out 
in so short a time, if T had not since examined 
the whole course of the lava myself. This great 
compact tody, will certainly retain some heat 
many months ; at this time, muoh rain having 
fallen for some days past, the lava smokes, as 
if it ran afresh ; and about ten days Qgo, when I 
was up the mountain, with Licvitenant^tormont, 
we thrust our sticks into the crevices of the lava, 
and they took fire immediately. 

Sunday, the 25th, small ashes fell all day at 
Naples; they issued from the openiifg of the 
volcano, aivd fdrm6d a vast column^p as black as 
the mountain itself; so that the shadow of it 
was marked out pn the surface of the sea; con- 
tinual flashes of fopked, or zig-zag lightning, 
shot from this black column ; the thunder of 
which was heard in the neighbourhood of the 
niountain, but not at Naples; there were no 
clouds in the sky at this time, except those, of 
smoke issuing from the crater of V^esuvius. 

Monday, the 26th, the smoke continued, but 
not so thick, neither were there any flashe.i 
of the mountain lightning; and on Tuesday, the 
2/th, there was n6 more bldck snioke^ iior any 
signs of eruption. 
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No. XIX. 



Account of a Palt^/i D^Avf al Paris, in the 

Year, t760. 



— ) 



Ma, BoRowiiASK^/ tiie Poji«b ^Iwarf, is 

twenty •two years of ^e, and b^t twenty-eight 

inches high; he is well proportipneU, and has 

nothing deformed about him ; his -eyes arc 

fine, and full of fire ; hia f««tures. agreeable and 

hiH countenance spiriled^ which indicates th^ 

gaiety^ and spdgbtliness of \m mind; he enjoyfe 

^jp^i^eoi state of health, drinks nothing but 

water,, eats I ?ttle> sleeps well, and can .4>ear<a 

great d%al of fatigue; he dances well, and h 

\^Vy nimble* Nature has refused nothirig but 

, iiize tdt^s amiable copeature; for which she has 

^ ^ade Imhi j^mi4e amends, by the beauties of his 

i hodj^. and vniipdv, Mis maniVer is ej^tremely 

fraepful, aod'his? replies <^,'sroari and spirited; 
, e speaks sensibly ^ wfeat hie has seen, and 
'h^ a, very *go6(F memory ; his judgment is 
s^nd, and his heart capable of the most tender 
ftelings i he has never shown any passion or 
iir-naturf ; fs extremely obliging; loyea t9t)c 
i|eated \vith the r^espeot due to his rank, yet is 
. iu»t jo5el)4fid«»'itL.tbose, wKo moke free* with 
him on account of his stature. His lather ai)d 
litotlter kf^' above the middle size; have sii^ 
children, the eldest of \^hom is but thirty-four 
^Belies high ; his othsr three brothers, who were 
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. A Mas of oaDiNARY,Hi7.F„ the InKe Gi^,^ 
and i the Polish- iDwahp. H^^ 
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boriv wi^in $. yewr of e^ch other, are about 
five leet six incl|8H high, strong ^tid well tn^de ^ 
the sixth is a gir]» kit six years old, handsome 
and yvcll.mi^de^ lo*it.notaboye twenty, oc twenty- 
one, inches ihigh, -at mo^t, k^t 4s forward, ia 
e'tery other respecjt, as any chifd pf her age* 

ii'vTfee father and mother of; these jittle creatures 
dktfiot think. theiB worth bestowing educatioa 
en;tand tfiey probably would have,reinaine4 
ign^f|H)t and illitepale, if a Polish lady gf rank, 
Had fot)t> about J2wo years ago, taken them under 
feer prtiteution. Qur Jittle gezHleman; has so 
^mprovi^ bts ttn>e,. though so short, , that he 
^»^«aii|iML r«ad3 >very well, and understands 
arithuie^ei in four months^ he learned German 
teteitably: well, and French silfficientjy to express 
bimstif with ease, and in chosen termsi 

. TWs; account was tent by Count Trcssan, 
fellow of ih9 Royal Academy of Sciences, tq 
the ^ylwJtety at^^Farift. ' 



^Account of the Irish Gicuii, 

'■" '.'.'.I * ' • ",-. 

/ DuBjAdi, May ^th^ 1 TeO.r-On I>iday, diedj 
in College-green, Cornel ici» M*Grath; horh in 
the year 1136, in the county of Tipperary, 
witl^in five miles of .the silver ipines/' ■ His.pa*- 
rcnta were no way remarkable fci* their stature: 
l>oing of- the middle size : . they were common 
country people ; and their other children w^erc 
^t talUrithant ordinary; . / 
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In July, 1752, Cornelius was in the eity of 
Cork, >(bein^ then about sixteen years of Age) 
and was\folIowed about by crowds of j)eople; 
on account of his extrikordinary sifee ; for h^ 
measured six leet eight inches and three quaro 
ters. The preceding year, he was- much aif- 
flicied with violent pains in his limbs, for wh^h 
he bathed in salt water; however, ' th^se - 
were no other than growing pains^; for he ac- . 
tuaily grew from little more than five fee^' t» 
the cibove mentioned stature, in the spacedf one ' 
yetr. The good Dr. Berkely, then -.Bishop 
pf. Qciyne, kept him at hi» house, 'fbr tw<> 
or three' months, and was \ery ^hs^Jt^ble knd 
humane ' to him, and caused great oar^ to- be 
taken of him, until hie recovered^ ihe use of fris 
limbs; His hand was then as large as a 
middling shoulder of mutton ; and the last for 
making his shoes on, which he carried about 
vw'th him, measured fifteen inches*^' He always 
eat and drank very moderately ; his drink was 
then chiefly cider, ^M ^at he took only at 
his meals. When he was at Cork, be was per- 
suaded to exhibit himself as a show; and he 
went for that purpose to Bristol, and-froni 
thence to London ; and an account was given 
of him in the London Magazipe, for ^July, 
1752. He afterwards went to Par isy and to 
most of the great cities of Europe. At Florence, ' 
in Italy, one Bianchi, a physician there^ wrote 
a small tract ooncei^ning him. Abouttwo months 
ago he returned to his native country ; he" 
then measured seven feet @i£:hti4riches in hat 
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shoed. When he.arrked, he was .iu.^?kj^Qf}f 
l^ad state of healthy owing, as he 9^ld,^ t^ BAriO'. 
termittmfi; fever, that be i^tcl been i^f^A) s?^^c<i 
with in Flanders. . His compJexiqh w^ q^iscra- 
bly pale and sallow :. his puJ$^ very q^ck fit 
times, for a man qf his extr^off%ary , height^ 
arid his legs wei:e swollen. Upoipi ijisdeat^, 
i)is body w»i carried, to thje iliff^eetipn-houae in 
the college, wheri^ Itis skeleton, on account .of 
its extraordinary size, will anfuse the curious, 
and fill posterity with wonder. He was oot 
the only person of gigantic size, born of 
late years in Ireland ; for the late Dr. Moly- 
neux has given an account of one Edmund 
Majone, whom he measured in this oity^ with 
his shoes o^ who was seven feet seven inches 
high. Cornelius M*G rath was equal in stature 
to Daniel Cajanus, the Swedid) giant, w ho was 
seven feet eight inches high, 'and whose pulse 
beat fifty-two times in aminu^; but M'Grath's 
on his arrival here, in Inarch last» beat 
nearly sixty times in a minute; (the pulse 
of an ordinary, sized man, beats about eighty 
in a minute.) vjj^i^ides his skeleton, there ir, 
at present in the college anatomy-house, that of 
Clark, the famous ossified man, whose bones 
grew altogether into one; a case so extremely' 
rare and curious, that nu other instance of the 
like has ever yet appeared. 

Our giant wanted but eight inches of the 
height of a skeleton, which was dug up in»tf^ 
place of a Roman camp, near Si. Albaas, 
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(*ly*it twenty-five mile* from Lmidoii,) lying 
by'ahn^n, inscribed Marcus Antonius ; ^hic^ 
by th^ (fimen^ron^ ciNhe l»dncs, Was judged by 
ttre laft^ '(^ebrtited litiatoitiSst, Mr. Cheselden, 
to bedg^litfeet four inches WgH. 

Goliath m^tHihed ih the book of Sanwel, 
eh, xvii. V. 4;'t^'as six cubits and a spab, which 
h sotnewhat above eleven feet Brtgfish. Maxi- 
Tmis, the Emperor, i$ said to have been nio« 
feet hlgiu 
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AecouHt of a Dutch Stde of Slaves in the 
B^eH Indies, by an eyewitness, 

PafiviotJs to relating the following affaoiing 
narrative, it m^jr be accessary to make ali^^T 
observations, r^p^cting this infamous trafl|a,iff 
human beings generally oalle4 the slave trade.—: 
.rhe cane irom. which sugair is produoed, gicowt 
principallyjiiA the Weat lajiia Wands, which are 
sHuated ^tvyeea JSTorth and South' Amerio^ 
For Ihe oultrvation of Ihi^ plant and the vari^o^ 
preparations it g^e« throagh, Wore itc^nlnp 
brought to the. state which v^e call sugar, ^a 
variety of hands are necessary; and in order to 
procure thera» yessela were ibrmterty fitt^ 
out, and «e|it ,to the coast of Africa, for 
the ei^ress'pi^posa <^f carrying ^off the unt- 
fortunate natives . wha^-Wfrje torn.ffjom their 
families^ brought td a distant count|y, , jm^ 
sold frequently to ^ criiel n^astef ^ Wj|j|[>, tkuk- 
ing of nofciiig. .}}ut „ma|cipg miqqey^ ^P^l^f^d 
them to their ulimo^ strei^tb* §pa ,ptiipii$]^ed 
then> with the greati^st «$ve4ri|ty,j if, . tjifptfgh 
weariness, they ceased jf^w their labo^^^^ fven 
for a short time. JU^ m^s^ w,ho have tjie hf^ppi- 
ness of living in ,a. <?9t?iitTJ(» • where ^i^c\k[ op- 
pressjQA cannot be ^practM^i^d, ^ jf^f(i\\&^ 
in the pl^e of i\j^% unftfjiufH^e ^^^IPlgSfJi ^®*' W 
suppose these Afric^u*, to be the slave tra^f^f)^^ 
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nitd carrying #ff some industrfous man from Iiis 
fttmily and country/ and leading him to markel, 
i^b^re he m sold like an ox, obliging him to 
Hf^Tk fof their profit instead of receiving every 
-week, tiie wages of hi^ labour, >and Bogging 
him for the least fault.- WeAhall then be able 
to judge hoyv unjust and cruel it is. 
J^''^rfmnjc Odd/ the slave tfade is no'lbnger al- 
r^^efd iy Great Britain. The vrisdom and 
fiiimanjty of our Pari iainent have' brblt»n th^ 
chains of the unhappy^s?^v0; and we may'be 
allowed' tt) boast, ^hat ihbiigfi m^y were 
?dterjft^t^ in H^^ ^c6ti\{n\f^ce^ n^bt 'tt siti^T^ 
voice H4as rawed td bppb^ its 'n}ycf(k\ori; not 
^Jifuribur of discontent Was 'hfeajdv tfrtdughbut 
tne' Whole country: jt Was -tn6 ' bnammous 
^mh of the ))e^op|c, and we t?ave 'ev^ry reason 
ti beKeye, • that- the ejiam^e and ^flticnee 
br 'Creat Britain, will |)ro</ure its abditfoa 
mAong the other nations ^'M ' ^Et^ropei In 
.tStJ^^kn^' 1807, the- i^boTitt^tf' (Afct, ^W it is 
f^ft ^d/'^ ^f st' passW. ahd bn^jbe' i4ili May, 
1|%i-1l^^Wais dedai?fe4 uhanlmdjUsIJ^, that- all 
tiP^^r*fri slavlp^, 'by Brfti^h objects, or* by 
fH^'em ©rdth^r "cbant^ieil; withfn the British 
^Mfrt'Wfcs^i^ i¥f6ny,^dn4' te be -punished by 
fi^b^^ftfrtoppn fof a tefiri' tVot' exceediilg fonr- 
teetf yfeiri^, of by conffin^ment and hard liibour, 
fot 'fe'te^m not exceedih| fi^^. 
'^Oh lirrivitfg s^t ilr^'to^n^s^'s the narrator, 
W4' *^n^rfe snrpris^^to 'find it ^uite a hblyday, 
ttr 'A fcifei^of pu*bR<j fair, TKe*aJe seetned to 
Ifiatve '^i^ttd geWraf atteptfen, end tp ha^p 
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brougbt together }|ll the ink abi tote of t^ 
colony. The pl^fiters cfkvofi. dpwn from th^ir 
estates, with tlieir yfivfi» and litmilies, all ar* 
rayed in their gayest apparel : the belles and 
beaux appealed in their Sunday suits: even 
the children we^e .iiji full dress; and their 
slaves decked out in holyday-clolhes. it was 
quite a gala-day^ and greater numbers of people 
were collected, than we had supposed to be in 
the colony. > 

Short jacl^ets, with tawdry wide-flowered 
petticoats, and loose 'Dp^hslippers^ formed 
the prevailing dress of the females. Scarlet, 
crimson and p^ppy^ with all the bright cplours^ 
used in a northern -winter, rivalled a trppical 
tun, and reigned cor^picuous if^ the flaming 
broad patterned petticoat. Te the inhabitants* 
it seemed a day o( feasting and hilarity, but ta 
the poor Africans, it was a period of heavy grief 
and aliliction,, for they, were to be sold as beasts 
of burden — torn from each, other — and widely 
dispersed about the colony, to wear out their 
days in the Itopcless ' toils o^ slavery. . The faif 
being opened, and the crowd anserabled, thena 
unpitied sable beino^K, were exposed to the haiiiT 
mer of public auction. A, Jong table ^ wtt^ 
piaced in the middle of a large room. . At ona 
epd was seated the auctioneer, ^t the other; -wat 
placed a chair, for the negro to stand upf>tt 
in order to be exposed to the view of the piir« 
cliasers ; wh« were sitting at the sides of t^ 
table, or standing about the differftnt>pafts of 
the room. All being ia readiness, the ;slavdft 
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i^ere brought in, oncf at i time, difd placed 
npoti $ chair, befort' th« bWd^s; who handled 
and in8p«pted''TOeih^ with as little concern as 
if they had been examining' cattle in 8mith- 
field market. They turned' them about, felt 
them, viewed their shape and their limb*, 
looked into th^ir mouths; wrftde them jump and 
throw out their^ arms, ai^d Jiubjectfed <^m 1o 
all the means of triaj, a»if dealing for a 
horse, or any otlier brtite animat. Injdeijd the 
indelifcacy shfewn to^iirda the poor defenceless 
AfriciBins, by ikotiifr bf^Hhes^^ dealers in their 
specifes" was not fcss unmanly and disgusting, 
than it was insiilling' to humanity. ' \Vc were 
checked to qbserve women in the room,^ who 
^d potae \p the fair, fo^ Hie express pui^liose 
of purchasing sJav^js. Nay, even children vvere 
brought to poiht the jucky finger, and the boy 
or girlj'lhus chosen, was bought by papa at 
the reqtiest of superstitiot^s mamma, to give to 
young massa or missy ! The price of these poor 
degraded bracks, varied frpm i)Tty-five to eighty 
l^ounds, according to their age a^ifl strength^ 
or thek^ appearance of being " he^iUhy or 
oth^jrwise. The boys aifrf girls wetp sold 
%f' fifty or sixty pounds ; some of the v^vc 
ietohe4 as' high as eighty pounds j Und th% 
women were, knocked doVn at ajjo^t sixty? 
ftv?. In the course of the sale, a tall and tbbust 
negro, on being brought into the auctipn-ropra, 
upproaohcd the table With a fine negress hang- 
ing apon' his arm — Ihe man was i^rdered to 
uptmt th€ chair— he obeyed^ though mauifestljf 
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tvirh reluctance — bis Ii9s«ii keite4, audi grief 
wai ia his ejes — the w#iiiaii repminec it 
th6 omwd — a ccrtafin priee frai meaUoaeii t^ 
set thepnrchase forward, and the bidding eon- 
raenced ; but on the slave being desired to ex- 
hibit the aetivitj of bis limbs, and to dii|)lay 
his person, he sunk his chin upon his breast* 
and hung down his head in ^itiVe refusal 
-—then, looking at the woman, made si^s 
expressive of* great distress — next, he pointed 
to her, aad then to the chair, e^id^ntly inti- 
mating, tliat he desnred to have her placed bj 
his side. 8he was liis chosen wife, and nature 
was correctly intelligible. Not obtaining im- 
mediate aoquiescence, he became agitated an4 
impatient. The sale was interrupted, and a^ 
he could not be prevailed upon to move i^ 
single muscle by way of exhibiting his person, 

^ the proceedings^ were at a stand. He loekod 
again at the woman — again pointed to the akair 
— held up two fingers to the auctioneer, 
and implored the multitude in anxious sup- 
pliant gestures. Upon his countenance was 

• marked the combined expression of sorrow^ 
affection^ and alarm. lie grew more And 
more restless, and repeated sighs whioli seamed 
to say-—** Let us be sold together — ^give me my 
heart's choice^as the partner of ny dayf, 
thon 'dispose of me as you please, and I will 
be content to wear out my life, in the heavy 
toils of bondage." It was pature that spake — 
and her language eould not ho mistakea t 
humanity could no longer resist tke appial, an^ 

I 



il wai BTiiY«r*nIlv agnei. that they should 
make but one lot. A sstond chwr w» vov 
ItouKht mid the woiiian wan plieed by the 
lide of hci husband. Hie countenance in- 
•lantly brightened ^ be hunp upon the neok <rf 
Lis wire, and embraced her with rapture, then 
folding her m hw arms, and prewing ber to his 
bi»om, Jie became composed ; and looked round 
v\ith a saute of coniplaceDay, which (Mainly 
laid, " Proceed, I an yours, yoora, or yours ^ 
let this be the aattociate of my .toils, and 
1 am satisfied." The biddinjr was renewed! 
They exhibited marks of health apd strength-, 
and, quickly, the two were sold togedier. Let 
us hope that the sympathy whith wbb exhibited 
for dieir mutaal aUachnient. did not cease f- 
affect the breast of the pHroKascr; and that h« 
proved a kind aud humane mastec. 
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No. XXI. 



. -Acenunt of a Caravftn, -<?r Company of Mer" 
<ihant9, which perish 0d in the deserts of 
Africa, related by one of the survivors, 

Africa, is one of the great continents, into 
tvlnch the world has been 'divided. The vio- 
lv?n^ of the sun's heat, and the want of water 
have rendered the greater part of it a desert, and 
t\\(t rest is principally inhabited by savage 
nations, amongst vvhom, no European has yet 
'l;.:en able to penetrate. In the dry season, the 
ground becomes so hot, that even the negroes 
cannot bear to tcuch it with their naked feet; 
and the current^ of air, which pierces through 
their huts of reeds, produce* sensible pam, 
from its scorching effects. The middle parts 
present the appearance of a great ocean of 
sand, on which the traveller cannot see a 
single «pot, fit for the habitation of man.— 
Those whp are obliged to cross this dreary 
waste for the purposes of trade, assemble in 
great numbers at stated times, forming what is 
xr^Ied a caravan, and travel together for mutual 

"-I^^J^Vtance and protection. During their jour- 
kiijjy,, they meet with ^no inland seas or lakes, 

' .fio navigable rivers flowing from the centre 
to* the coasts, and hence tliey must cafry with^ 
them a quantity of water, sufficient for their 
wants, until thry arrive at the wells, which 
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are found at the distanee of iMUij days jour- 
ney from each other; should the caraTan, 
however, meet with any accident to delay 
them on their mareh; should they miss by a 
little the direction in which these wells lie, 
an occurence likely enooeh, , sinee there is no 
path to guide them, the whole must ineTitably 
perish. When the water skins are exhausted, 
and no hopes left them of a speedy supply, 
tbey Sometimes, indeed, allay their thirst, b^ 
killing their camels, (a kind of animal peouli- 
arly fitted by Providence, for the country it 
inhabits,) and drinking the water, which i« 
found in the stomach ; but when this resource 
fails, they sink in despair; and the heaps of 
bones, which succeeding travellers disoovef 
on their route, mark the spot, where fatigue 
and the want of water, caused them to perish. 
This, unfortunately, is no unusual occurrence ; 
one is mentioned to have set out in the year 
1805, which consisted of two thousand persons, 
and one thousand eight hundred camels, the 
whole of which perished for want of water. 
The following is an account of one of those 
great calamities, and entitled to credit, as re- 
lated by one of the few survivors. 

Sidi Hamet and his brother Seid, two Aral^, 
who had passed into Africa, for the purpose 
of trading, having determined on a journrey 
across the deserts, to the city of Tombuctoo, in 
the interior of Africa, joined the caravan, at 
Wed-noon, , consisting of one thousand mi»n, 
and four thousand camels, linder the command 
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9i tbe chief, Sidi Israel. Aftt r kaTia^ Uaded 
tlie eamelf, ifvith what thej thought a taf- 
(cient supply of water and proTittODS, they 
travelled for fifteea days, over ^ smooth sar- 
iaee, so hard, that not a track was to be seea^ 
sjiapiag their oonrse by the sun and stars. la 
<wie sp6t only, were found shrubs sufficient te 
satisfy tbs appetite of the camels, butthf wdls 
were dry; at the end of fifteen days however, 
they came to a fine deep valley, with twenty 
well^ of which six only had water in them, but 
there was sufficient to fill their skin bags, and 
to lAtisfy their camels ; in three days more, they 
came to drifts of loose sand, among which they 
travelled other six days, when there began to 
Mow a fierce wind from the des^t, bringing 
destruction with it : they could neither ad* 
^ftnee npr rfetr-eat, so thev took the loading 
from the camels,* and piled it in one great heap, 
and made the camels lie down. The dust flew so 
thick, that they could neither see each other^ 
nor the camels, and were scarcely able to 
keathb. ** So^ we lay down," says Sidi Hamet ; 
''with our faces to the ground, and cried 
aloud with one voice to God. *• Great and 
Merciful God, spafe our lives.' The wind 
blew dreadfully for the space of two days, and 
We were obliged to move ourselves, whenever . 
the sand get so heavy on ut, that it shut out 
rH the air and prevented U() from breathing; 
btitat length, it pleased the Most Hig^h to hear 
our supplications : tlie wjnd ceased to blow ; 
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s3i\ wafl siill iigair), and we crawled out of Alie 
^dnd til at had borred us for so.lon^ a time—but ' 
w)t a!I, for when the, c ti|»j)aay was bunbered, 
three hutidreii >ver< imssing : all that were left, 
joined mi iiiattkii to God for his mercy tn 
Kpariii^ our h\es; w** tlwn proceeded to Jij^ 
4#ut the camels fi-om the nand that, had buried 
<Jieir bodi^^ which, together with the re-load- 
ing oi* theca, took us two days. About two 
hundred of them were dead — tber0 was no green 
tjiing to be .»een, and we were obliged to give 
the camels a little w^ter iVom the skins, to 
wash their parched throals — then.w]^ kept on, 
twenty -four day», as fast as we could, throogh 
the dry, ^ deep, and hot sand, without finding 
any jireen biuihes worth no1||cing for the oamels 
to eat, when we came to' a fampuuB valley .and 
watering place," Their hard«U)^ and silie> 
i n^gs, hiKW^ver, were aot to e»d hAc "aftcrtakHig 
ti tVesh supply of water, they continued their 
journey, until it was all exhausted, and the 
welfrt beipg dry, in which they counted on 
Ending more, they were reduced to the greatest 
distress. The camels were dyin^ fast, and 
they had already been obliged to throw away 
the heavy part of their loading ; the oaravaa 
wa^ now reduced to about six hundred men 
dixd three thousand hve hundred camels. ' All 
Huihority was at an end, they began to quarrel 
amongst themselves, and this, as might be ex-* 
pected, so far from relieving their distress, oulyi 
hi^steued 'ibeir destruction, . ^ , 
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TJie SdieA, or Chief, proposed that all the 
camels, except three hundred, should be killed, 
ihlBt the vi'atcr in their stomaehg, together with 
their blood, might support the rest of the peo- , 
f)le, till, by the aid «f Providence, th<» should 
find water. But when this advice was about to 
!be carried into effect, a furious quarrel arosv\ 
and the Sdieik was kiUed in a moment. Be- 
Jtween two and three hundred are stated to ha\s 
l>een btttcliered on ^that day, and iive hundred 
4;amels. Sidi Hamet'and^is brothar, who. was 
wounded in the fray, killed four out of 4.heir 
•kIx camels, and preserved their blood, and the 
water in their stoniachs, Sor the other tw^, ani 
j^vith about thirty of their f^-iends, set off in the 
Slight. On the twdi^ day, the rain fell in tor- 
rents ; but at this iime, the4>arty hacl only 
f'ighteen camels |f4t, and nine pf the pieople 
^ad died ; and dh conm^ to a n«gro town at the 
foot of the desert, only twelve camels fvere re- 
maining; the negroes treated them Icindly, 
when they learned their misfortunes ; in ten 
^lays they reached Tombuctop. Here they 
waited two months, for the arrival of the 
rest of the caravan— ^but, if ^ame not— it bad 
|)€rished io the desef t ! 
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No. XXII. 
An account qf the Cornel 0/ An Ma, 

The general appearance of this animal^ f^ir- 
nishes the most complete idea of patience and 
submission. It is without 'aorns or hoofk, and 
is perfectly harmless and inoffensive ; its man- 
ners, also, are as gentle as its appearance, ex- 
cept in the breeding season, when the male be- 
comes vicious, almost to madness, and will bite 
its keeper. Its head is small in proportion to the 
size of its body ; its ears are short, and appear 
as if cropped, and its neck is long, slender, and 
bending downwards at the middle; and its upper 
lip is divided like th^t of the hare ; but that 
which' distinguishes it most from other ^nimali^ 
is two bunches, or rising^ on the back, ou 
which its burden is laid. The dromedary is in 
all respects, an animal of the suine species^ 
except that it has but one of these bunches, 
and there are many reasons for supposing, that 
ihis difference is caused by the abundance or 
scarcity of its food. The dromedary is a native 
of a country, where forage is not so plenty, and 
the ridings on the camel's back, have l^en ob- 
served to grow less after a long journey, during; 
which it was stinted iu food, and afterwards t» 
gain their natural 8i2e» 

^Ihe form of the ^ao^eTi feet, fits itia a 
\\\;adeTful mannefi fc^r t||^ (ky bi^oiitjf saud^^ 
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over which it is obliged to travel ; their 
toughness and spongine^ss prevent them 'from 
craving, and their breadth, from sinking top 
much in the sands. It has six hard lumps, 
on different parts of the legs, oi\ which the ani- 
mal supports itself when it lies down, which it 
is early taught td do^ tp receive the load it ii 
to carry, ' 

The Arabians begin the education of this 
useful creature, when it is but a few days old, 
by bending the legs under its belly. They are 
first slightly loaded, and taught to rise; the 
burden then is gradually increased, as their 
strength is able to bear it, till they are at length 
enabled to bear, with ease and convenience, 
the weighl they are designed .to carry : and 
they know so well when they have got their 
proper load, that if at any time they are over- 
loaded, they will remain on their belly, utter- 
ing the most sorrowful cries, nor will persuasion 
or force compel them to rise, till they are re- 
lieved from the surplus quantity. . The largest 
full grown camels, will carry from 10 to 12 
hundred weight, the smallest from six to seven. 
In the same gradual banner:, they are, taught to 
support hunger and thirst with U\e greatest 
patience, being kept without food or water for 
days together ; they are, ,ndeed, provided by 
Ae beneficent Creator, with a wonderful contri- 
vance to fit them for long' privations, being fur- 
nished with a fifth stomach, besides the four 
which thev htl^eiif co^ffmbn v\iih other animaU 
that chew the cudT This addiiiuual ilomach 
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nerves ihcm a^ a kind of Aioi'e-lkouse to hdd a 
much ii^reater quantity of wa,ter tiian they hava 
present occasioh for, and it is mentioued b^ 
Sftvera! travellers, that they will travel upoa 
this supply, fconi twelve to tifteen days without 
water. It has been remarked, that the camel 
always disturbs the ^aterwith its feet, before it 

- drinks, with the intent to render, it heavy, and 
' consequently less lit to pass off speedily,and mora 
likely to be retained sweet in the stuinach for d 
long tinfie ; but it seems more probable, that this 
instinct is given to it, to chase away the innu- 
merable swarms of insects, with which the 
waters of warm climates abouiui, which, if 
swallowed with the water, woulij corrupt and 
render it unlit for keeping. In this stomach, 
ihewatef remains perfectly sweet and unmixed 
with its other food till Xhe animal has occasiua 
to use it, when by a contraction of the musclett, 
lie is enabled to- force some of it into the^other 
stooiach.s/to moisten the dry food they contain. 
As the camel drinks but seldom, he takes 
a large quantity, and it is not unusual for 
travellers, when they want water, to kill a camel 

' fof the sake of what he iMi^tains,* which is 
always found to be perfectly sweet and whole- 
some. The i^amel can discover water, by tha 
scent, at the distance of half a league^ and 
after a long want of it, will hapten towards^ 

' it, before the driver is^aware that it is near.—^ 
\\& general pace, when on a journey, is a slovf 
uneasy walk, at the rate of about four miles 
an hour, wlen loaded ; It cauAut thea be 
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^•fftatdvd t« ^(•ktA ilft paee h) llowi, but ge%% 
freest with geatlc uitgt, aud scAmt muth sn- 
li?e«ed by < ifae 8«uiid •£ mutii^. U dots not 
vraste mucb tilne at ito neals^ but will cat as 
inucL in one bour^ as will terfe fqir twenty-four. 
Tbe coarsest weeds and shrubs lure its^ delica- 
tries, and it Refers the nettle and thistle to the 
jM^est pasture. I'hose who have oRen tra?elled 
over the same traet, will direct their eoursa 
always ' right, ev^sa when the drivers are quite^ 
at a bsG. 

All parts of this animal are of use to its mas- 
ter ; with the hair, which is very long in 
winter, they malie beautiful stuffs for various 
lises ; of the skin thty make feather ; the flesh 
IB eaten, and the milk drunk, and both are ex- 
eellcnt nourishment; the dung,, when -dry, 
serves as litter for the horses to lie on, and 
for firing to dress their victuals^ and of their 
urine, a salt is made, which is much used in 
medicine. 

Without the eamel, the tibmense deserts of 
Arabia and Africa would be impassable, and 
we have just seen how admirably, it is fitted 
1^ nature, ^r the country it inhabits ; possessed 
of this tr^asttr«, the Arab fears neither want 
ikr enemies. The merchants of Turkey, Persia^ 
ftad Barbary, make use of tbto to carry all 
Iheir merchandise, and form themselves into 
those aumeront bodies, ciiled earavans, wkicK 
a^i ^t have mentioned fdmetuios OMiist of 
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No. XXI ir. 



Nofrak've of the sufferings of Eight Seamen, 
Ufho passed (he IVinter in Greenland, 



In the year 1630, three ship* were sent to fi&h^ 
Itr whaleft, upon the coast of Greenland, an 
extensive region in North Amerioa, near which 

great shoals of this atiimal are ' found. 

Greenland lies in the high northern latitude 
•f 660 and upwards. One of these ^ips was 
called the Salutation, which, having arrived 
with a fair wind, at the place of her destina- 
tion, after a few days cruize, sent her boat 
ashore with eight men, to catch venison, fur- 
nishing them with a brace of dogs, a firelock, 
^ two lances, and a tinder-box ; she riding within 
four leagues of Blackpoint, a place noted for 
plenty of excdlent deer. 

On the 1 JtA of June, it being a fine clear 
day, the boat made the land in about four 
hours: and her men going ashore, soqn killed 
fourteen good deer : after which success, being 
quite fatigued with rowing and hunting, they 
sa^ down to a meal of such victuals as they 
had brought with them; night then coming on, 
they agreed to rest just where they were, 
being fdl of opinion, . it would be dangerous and 
to no purpose to seek the vessel in the dark. — 
NeiLt mor&uig the weather bei^g thiel^; the 
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wind driving hard, and much ice betwixt the 
«hore and the ship, she was obliged to steer far- 
ther to seaward, out of sigfit of the l>i>dt, 
; and this motion, for which ihe men in the boat 
<;ouId not account^ giving them some afarfii, 
they thought it their best course^to hunt "alt>iig 
tlic shore, till they e?ime to Green Harbour, 
ivhere another of the three ships was stationed, 
with which they unaiiimausly thought it best to 
stop, till they should hear tidings of their ovvn 
«hip, Which they haS some rj^ason to fear, was 
inclased among the drift-ice ; the name given to 
those large masses ©f frozen water,*which, when 
the warm weather begins in those northern 
countries, are driven along by the vvind, 
and endanger the vessels that get entangled 
among tbem. 

In their way to Green Harbour, keeping 
close to the shore, they shot eight more deer, 
all which thf^y put on board the boat; but on 
the 17th, whon they reached their intended 
point, to their great mortification, they found 
the other ship had departed; a misfortune not 
more unexpected than surprising, as k was cer- 
tain^ she had not a sufficient stock of provisions 
for a homeward boirnd voyage. However, as 
it wanted but three days of the time limited for 
the ships to depart ftrom the coast, Nthey 
were extremely uneasy, fully knowing the ev5l * 
consequence of the delay; and this determined 
them to reach Bell 8ound, which had been 
ai)poiated a general place of meeting for 
he sliijisi and to lighteii the boat that 
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slic miffht inak'e more wav, thcv heaved all 
their venison overboard. From GreMi Har- 
bour to Bell Sound, they computed the dis- 
tanac to be sixteen leagues, and, that night, 
reached a point of land which they supposed 
to be about half way; but here they were 
obh'ged to come to anchor in a pretty secure 
station, between two rocks, there being so 
thick a fog abroad^ that they could not see 
above a foot before them. The weather clear- 
ing up at noon the next day, they left the 
cove, and laboured hard at the oars, without 
coming in sight oLBefl Sound, which thry 
overshot, at least ten leagues to the southward ; 
nor will this mistake appear very wonderful, 
if we considei" they had no compass on board, 
nor one man who knew the land when he saw it. 
However, after some deliberation, it was 
thfir opinion that they had gone too, far to 
the ^^outhward ; upon which, in spite of the 
obstinate behaviour of the gunner, who steered 
the boat, they went upon a northward tack, 
which was the right course and soqn brought 
them within two mi^es of the point ; when the 
weather being clear, the high land was very 
plain, which the gonner narrowly observing, he 
started up in a passion, and told the company, 
he was sure they wore upon a wrong course, 
for the land befon^ them, had not the least ap- 
pearance of Bell Sound — upon which the boat's 
c:rew was once again unhappily, persuaded to 
Steer away to the southward, a circumstance 
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Yihkh was the caus^ of their tubsequent misfor* 
tunes. 

Having continued a long while in this course, 
the people began in earnest to think, that Bell 
Sound, couKi not lie to the southward, for 
which cause they resolved again to steer notth, a 
resolution which irritated the obstinate gunner 
so much, that he refused to steer any longer, and 
abandotiied the helm to the care of another. — 
Obstinate people, it hat been remarked, are 
generally in the wrong ; they often give 
their opinion without reflection, and thus far re- 
semble others: in this, however they differ, 
that what they have once said, they slick to, 
jind not being able to bear the kast contra- 
diction, they fly out into a passion, aiid lose 
at the same time, the powet of sober judg- 
ment. Were the mischief they produce to fall 
only on themselves, we should bot be sorry at 
their punishment, because it might lead to' 
their cuie— but, as in this case, their violence 
too frequently draws others into harm. The 
only mode to be recommended in such circum- 
stances, is, to listen with attention to the differ- 
ent opinions that seem sensible, and having 
heard quietly, and without pas^^jon, the rea- 
sons which are advanced in th\^ir favour, to 
ehuse that which seems the best, and steadily, 
though always without anger, t« iesii»t every 
other. 

When the meii had come to this deterniina* 
tion of steering northward, they Thti the boat 
before the wind^ and on the 2 1st; coming ia 
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tight of the sound, they took to theiri oars. L)" 
iUt help of whioh they were able to east aovhor, 
within two mil^s of the shore. 
' They were all now oonvineed, not only that 
Hiis was Bell Sound, but that it was the very 
plaee, on which they had, a few days before, 
turned their backs, even the obstinate gunner 
being obh'ged to acknowledge the same truth : 
they first sought a convenient harbour for the 
boat, in which having secured her, two'of the 
company were dispatched over to the tent at Bell 
Sound, which was ten miles from them, to see 
if there were any signs of the ships, of which 
they had but little hope, at there had been a fair 
wind for them outward, and the time allotted 
for their stay here was expired. The messen- 
gers returned without being able to bring any 
news of the ships; however, they resolved to 
leave no place unsearched, where there was 
a probability of the ships staying, but their 
search was to no purpose, for there was not 
the least hope of relief, excepting in the good- 
ness of Providence, which they trusted would 
preserve their lives, till the veswels should arrive 
the following year. . I 

After a mature and melancholy scene of deli, 
beration, the result of which was only a mu- 
tual exhortation to rely on the divine protec- 
tion, and to bear with courage the distresses 
that threatened them, it was resolved to seek 
the best means possible of securing themselves 
from th« attaeks of the winter, the cold of 
which is dreadfully severe in those parts, and 
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^f providing against the inconvenicncrg, to 
which, thus void of all necp«sarics and com- 
forts, they must be necessarily, exjwsed. The 
. Jir«i ^rcat ^tep towards this security, was judg- 
ed to be the laying in of a stock pf provisions, tor 
which purpose, it was agreed to go to Green 
Harbour, to kill venjsop, with the first fair 
weather. 

Accordin^y, on the X^th of August, th^y 
put out the boat, and the wind being very 
favourable, they arrived at that place in twelve 
liours. Here fixing their oars fast in the gromi^ 
and throwing over them the sail of the boat, 
they fonoed a sort of tent, and reposed under 
it fotr that night, which being very fair and 
clear, they took but a short nap, but rose in the 
morning to set odt for Cole's park, a place well 
6tored with venison ; and here they not only 
killed seven deer, but four bears the^ same defy, 
all which they intended to store up for food. 

But Uie weatljer beginning to grow cloudy 
and mifit for hunting, tliey made the best of 
their way back to Green harbour, where th*»y 
erected a tent, as before described, of their sails 
and oars, and having eat of such food as they 
bad, slept pretty well that night. Ne^t morn- 
ing, it being fair weather, leaving two of the 
crew to take care of the tent, and prepafe'food 
to refresh them on their return> tbey-v\'ent on 
board, and steered again towards Cole's park, 
where they had not been long, before they 
/killed six deer, with the help of tlieir dogs.— 
As the weather wqs dull, they did ijot tliink it 
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proper to advance a great way into the park, 
Imt : 4;outinued to skirt ail day Dear the shore, 
where they killed six deer more, but nigiit 
drawing on with wind and rain, they made 
what haste they could to their tent tor that 
night, where they 8taid all the ensuing day, it 
being cold, wet, and stormy. 

On the shore, they found another boat, be- 
longing to the company's ships, which always 
leave, one or two behind them; on board of 
this therefore, and their own together, having 
stored their provision, which consisted of beai s' 
venison, and the flesh of the whales that had 
been' boiled there that year, they divided them- 
selves into two- companies^ intending to steer 
for Bell Sound, where Uiey had agreed to win- 
ter. But the approach of night prevented them 
from proceeding, for that time, and the next day 
being Sunday, they chose riot to stir out, but ra- 
ther to keep the Sabbath with proper' respect ; 
feeling grateful to God for thus affording them 
«the means of supporting life, and tiusting, 
that be would still continue to preserve thei^i nil 
their companions' return. Accordingly, they get 
off the next morning with fair weather, but meet* 
ing with p hard gale of Vind, were detained at 
Bottle Cove, till the following day. In J-he 
mean time it blew so hard, andjhc sea ran so 
|iigh, that their boats, lashed to each other, 
were both filled with water, and part of the pi o« 
visions washed overboard ; so that tliey were 
obliged to wade to recover them, as well as 
(bl^ir boats, whieh by maiLUtrength they heavod 
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upoi the iliore, where they fottened them Widr 
a hawser aad grapnels ; and here thej resolved 
to let them lie til} the wind should fa?our their 
expedition to Bell IHlound, which, al length, they 
Made without aaj accident, oa tlte 3d of 8ep^ 
tenbcr. , 

Here their first care wan to iinlade their 
provision, and lay it up Carefully in their tent, 
that b^ing the place destined for their habita* 
tion ; this, however, was a tent very different 
from wh^t they had beA^re contrived; for it 
was a kind of house buiH by the Flemings, for 
such of their ships as pursued the fishery on 
this coast; it was composed of ^mber, well 
joined together, and covered with Flemish 
tiles, and was about 80 feet long and 50 broad^ 
its principal use bein^ to shelter the coopers^ 
while they were employed in making casks for 
the whale oil. 

The weather being now. become cold, and 
the frost severe, there was no venturing ano* 
ther voyage to Green Harbour, lest the sound 
should be so frozen as to hinder their return by 
sea, and by land it was too rugg^ and mouii- 
tainous to be attempted; to that they were 
obliged for this time, to give up all further 
thoughts of deer-hunting, and apply themselves 
to making their habitatioa as warm and com- 
fortable as circumstahces would adroit: For 
this purpose, they agreed to mike a smaller 
teat within the great one, and supplied them- 
selves with deal boards, post^ and rafters, 
from eae built in the neighbrnirhood of the 
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otJifir for tlw reception of tke company^Hi oil. — 
The chimneys of the farnacen fwrniahed them 
with brick>% and by good fortune, tliey fowmt 
four Kognheadff of lime, which mixed with the 
tea sand, made excellent mortar.- 

While two of the company were employed 
in building a wall of the thickness of one brick, 
vrtthin the great tent against the inner planks, 
all the rest laboured at their different appoint- 
ments ; for while one pulled down the chimneys, 
another cleaned the bricks, and a third car- 
ried them in baskets to the masons ; on the 
other hand, one was employed in tempering the 
mortar, ^second in forming the boards, and 
another in curing venison. As their bricks only 
served to raise two sides of the new building, 
they were obliged to make the other two of 
wood ; accordingly, they erected their povts, 
which. were afoot in thickness, at proper dis- 
tances from each other, and nailed boards on 
each sid<^, so that the middle was a hollow, 
which they filled up with lime and sand, rammed 
in as hard as possible, whereby the air way 
effectually kept out, and the place made sur- 
prisingly warm. 

The whole was covered with deal planks, 
interlining each other, five or six times, and 
leaving not the smallest chink open;, the chim- 
ney was a vent into the oj^eatcr tent, which 
servc4 them at the. same time hy way of win- 
dow; for they had removed a few tiles from 
the top, and made thereby a hole that admitted 
light, and gave passage to the smokt. The 
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daor they lined with deer skins, which when'll 
was shot, quite stopt)ed up the cracks. 

The next work they entered upon, was mak- 
ing cabins, wherein they slept two and twoy " 
the deer skins dried, making a warm and agree** 
able sort of bed; for firing, they pulled in 
pieces seven old unserviceable bo'ats that lay 
upon the shore, and piled the pieces with some 
other fuel they had collected, over the beams> 
whereby they provided against the snow's com- 
ing down on them should it by any chance 
penetrate through the tiles. ' 

The days growing :cold, or rather the nights, 
(for in these northern regions, ther-e was scarce- 
ly any day^ light at this time of the year.) they 
kept good firei§, and in order to make the roost 
of their fire-wood, when they went to rest, they 
raked up all the ashes and embers together 
over a piece of elm, w^ich, when opened 
after lying many hours, yielded a very great 
heat ; and by these means, with proper care, 
their fuel lasted eight months, during which 
their fire never once went out. 

On the 18th of September, there came a 
quantity of drift ice into the south!, upon one 
pi(^ce of which, they perceived two sea horses 
fast asleep ; they immediaiely put out the 
boat, and takings an old harpoon or lance, ' 
which is used by the whale fishers, approached 
near enough to them undiscovered, ' aid tlve 
gunner made so excellent a stroke at the old 
one, that the harpoon stuck fast in him : they 
- afterwards dispatched the young one witji a 
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lance, and hauled them both ashore; when 
cured, these animals afforded a large increase 
to their stock of provisions. 

About the lOth of October, the cold grew 
vory severe, the seas were frozen as far as they 
could see, and as their clothes were in a ragged 
coi)ditioi\, they thoug^ht of an expedient, which 
was, to make needles of whale-bone, and thread 
out of rope yarn, with which they did their 
utmost to keep their tattered garments together 
for a little longer. From one of the coolers 
they got a piece of lead, of which, making a 
fort of lamp, they put into it some rope yarn 
for candle-wick, and supplying it with oil 
found in the cooper's tent, made a light which 
was very comfortable. 

From a neighbouring cliJT, there ran a con- 
stant stream of water, w hich falling into a sort 
of bason near at hand, served them for drink, 
as they took care to clear the ice from it every 
day ; and tliis f^eeable refreshment they en- 
joyed till January, when the frost became so 
severe, they were deprived of it, and (breed t» 
have recourse to snow-water, melted with a 
hot iron. 

About the latter end of September, finding 
there was little probability of increasing their 
stock of provisions, except now and then with 
a chance bear, they stinted themselves to a 
reasonable meal of fieslt,a day, tor four days in 
the week ; and on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
they fed upon the greaves of Whales, which are 
suoh scraps of fat as i^e usually thrown away^, 
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Khcn tfce oil w prensed out ©f them ; a«d this 
fowl they continued to eat r^larly about three 
months ^hen they were obliged to retrench 
anotiier day from eating flcRh, which btgan to 
run short : and for fear their fuel «bouId also 
fail, they roasted half a deer every day, and 
J»loi*ed it in hogsheads; however, they left a 
quarter raw, to roast and cat hot on Sabbath 
days, at Christmas, Ac 

From October the 14th, to January 3d, the 
•un was never once to be seen, but the moon 
•hone ofteri wi4b very great brightness, except 
tvhen the sky w^s overcast; and indeed the 
wnter here, in general, is dull, thick, and fqggy; 
there was a sort of twilight, from the month of 
October, to the 1st of December, which totally 
diaappearcd till the 20th, all that time beinj; 
•n« entire night; but about the 1st of J^uary, 
there was some appearance of day again, the 
win rising and remaining for a short timt each 
day, above that part of the earth where they 
wer«. Pelham, from 'whose journal this account 
^ taken, tells us that they bad no alman«ok 
to direct them how the seasons. passed, but that 
he endeavoured to divide the time into hours and 
dayn as well an he could : and he says that his 
calculation wa.s so just as to ^gree exactly witjy 
true time, as he found, by enquiring on what 
. day the fleet arrived to their relief. 

By the laitfr end of J?it)uary, they found 
theday eight hours long, bwtthcy^fresomethinf 
dispirited, a« on examining, th^re appeared not 
mor^ than fix weeks pr^si^nt; however, the 
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Sd of Fttbriiafy beinga fair clear day, and the 
fim shining Ytith^ grQat brightness, tf she-bear 
with her cub, approaching their hut, in search 
of prey, and, nothing intimidated by their ap- 
pearance, advancing ' upon them, was soop 
killed : the cub, however, escaped. 

Having finished this valuable 4ay's work, they 
retired to Warm themselves; the next day was 
employed in cutting up the carcase, which hav- 
ing divided into small pieces, they stored m 
'\heiT tent; on this they lived twenty days, it 
being good flesl^, and far beyond their venison ; 
but it was remarkable, that the liver made their 
skin peel off, and tjiis^ Pelhani remarks, was of 
essential service to him, since with a new skin, 
he acquired new health, and recovered from a 
severe fit of sickness. 

After this period, they killed l[nany others^ 
amoner which was otie, at least «ix feet high, 
and they roasted the flesh upon Wooden spits, 
or fried it in a pan vv'hich the^ found in the 
tent, the flesh being thought equal to any beef; 
and now the provisions being plenty, they no 
longer laid themselves under any restrictions, 
but had two or three meajs every day, which 
made them in a short time, strong, active, and 
|iealthy. As the days lengthened, and the 
weather grew fine, they haa plenty of fowls, 
but on tne 16th of March, one of the doga 
went out and never returned, nor could they 
fver find out what became of him/ By this 
^^i^e, fbx«s began to be numcro&s, for iiVhioh 
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tlify laid trap5, and eaught upwards of fifty, io 
their great salisfactio^i. . // 

The fowl that, is most coin'moB about Betl 
55ound comes there from the hills, to breed in 
Spring ; it feeds upon fTsK, and it is about the 
l>igness of 9 duck, but the legs are placed sdolose 
behind, that if it ohahce to alight upon land, the 
weight of the body presses it down, and almost 
disables it from the wing, yet when in the water 
it seems to be in its natural element; these 
fowls are caught in a trap made of whalebone, 
and covered over with bear skwj, the flesh 
side turned oiitwaprd; their skins wer^ ,,good 
bait for Ijhe fo«-traps. 

Th^ weather growing pretty war ni in May, they 
wer« disabled to ^go out daily in search of provi- 
sions ; anrf towards the l^tUjend pf tl»« same 
montf\, .they found a large quajiljty of bird** 
e^s jin. the hills, thirty ^of, which they feroiight 
home Coj- tfi^^^Vescpt oceasion, intending to, fjeteh 
,jnore tn^ e^is^^ng morning, but it was so cold, 
that they ,wiefe obfiged to stay vvithin* This 
4pprivfea them, of their usuaj exercise, which 
was to climb, th 6 neighbouring mountains'^ to 
see if t^e.'ice was broken in the sound; this 
was no\v the cas^ and a.great part of it was 
driven to sea by an ea&terry vy-md. 

On the, 25th <if M^^.the sharpness of th6 
weather ^reve^tii^g tfiicm from, going 'abroad, 
they ^\»ere shiit up dose in'ihpir tent, when tvVp 
ships from Jt^^% ^ a |pwn jof considerajile. ( rade 
in; (the east oi Englanc(, s^ood in^ thesowridf, 
and knowing that ao^iic men* bad Been left 



Jh^tt ijtt precejipg year, ihe ^^er jjtanfted 
JbiVlboat, and sent her asWei^ Jto en<|^)re.M>f>{it 
iheif fi^tc; Here the first thing Jheyjfowndj on 
. landioj^ vfns the. l)oat^ an^ J^Vx ^^'^ tf^^y 
astoni^ed to find bes.in «uch.jg;^pd rop^Hiq|i, 
but obuld fcarcely hope (.Kal thtif {fe/I^oV-^V* 
were alife; hovrer^r^ tjiey a,dvam:e4 tPW^^a 
the tepi and cried/' Hey !*' as ihey apm^eq; 
nqr were they a little surprke^ ^t, .9eu^ ^- 
swered; for one of the company who lbi^peiici4 
to be m the outer tent, immediately returned tbe 
signal. 

The Kound of voices alarmed, and gave new 
life to those that were within, they started up 
with great alaerity, and opening the door, rushed 
out in a body, making a most hideous appear- 
ance, for they were all black with soot and 
smoke, and their clothes hung in tatters ; after 
their deliverers had given way a Httlc to 
their amazement, they embraced those poor 
fellows with .^o^&j hearts^ ai^ accompanied 
theih to their dwfellin|^' the eofitrivaiie(( of 
which wajT Wonderlnl and pleasing ; and here 
Pelham and hisT companions, with grateful 
hearts,. teamed thanks to ^(t>d, fof having 
prot^irted a(jrf|m>pof^d tj^eiQ. tb^qugh so many 
har4'9l^ps, and tor sending tKe3aIat4engtli the 
means of deliverance. 

When their comrades had rested a little, and 
partaken of the fare on which they had lived 
for so long a time, drinking a draught of eold 
water, and tasting a bit of venison that had 
been roasted four months before, and had 
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